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(1) Theology is an expression of group belief in distinction from philosophy, 
which is an unofficial individual interpretation. (2) The meaning of theology is to 


be found by a study of its social origin. (3) Most theological terms are social “Dat- 
terns.” (4) Theology is also derived from ritual and customs, which antedate doc- 


trines. (5) Th eology is thus seen to be functional in its nature. The value of 
theological formulas is to be determined by asking whether they actually promote 
the religious life of the group. 


The study of theology has too frequently been the study 
of abstractions. Doctrines have been treated as if they were 
themselves entities, although the student of religion is always 
face to face with very concrete facts. Strictly speaking, the 
history of doctrine is the history of people who have formed 
and held doctrines. , 


It is not uncommon to confuse theology with a philosophy 
or a philosophy of religion. Many theological teachers say 
the approach to that subject is through philosophy; that one 
cannot have a system of theology unless he has a thoroughly 
sound philosophical foundation. Undeniably the importance 
of philosophy in the history of Christianity is not to be over- 
looked. Aristotle and Plato have each been the guardian of 
Christian orthodoxy, just as now it seems imperative for an 
orthodox theologian to be pre-Kantian. But when one actually 
asks not what theology might be or ought to be, but what it 
actually is, it is clear enough that it is very different from a 
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philosophy. Contrast, for example, the Presbyterian, or any 
other formulated theology, with Platonism, or any other 
so-called school of philosophy. Certain differences at once 
appear. There never was a Platonist General Assembly which 
adopted a Platonist confession. In other words, theology is 
born of the association of men in groups, from which emerges 
the organization of a group belief; a philosophy is not depend- 
ent upon elements due to association but is accepted or rejected 
by individuals as such. 

The correctness of this distinction at once appears when one 
recalls the course of events through which various theologies 
have been formed. Without exception, one will find that our 
theologies, even when held by a professedly non-creedal group 
like the Baptists, are really the result of imitation, customs, 
discussion, conflict, compromise, and successive decisions of 
groups. At first these groups generally were small, but more 
or less rapidly joined and expressed their already formulated 
beliefs in councils or assemblies or something similar. The 
theology, for example, of most Protestant bodies gathers around 
some confession which has been adopted by some church body, 
representative of a group of groups. Many of these confes- 
sions were adopted by political bodies like the Parliament of 
England, or by bodies expressly representing some municipal 
unit like the Swiss cities. In fact, most Protestant theology 
historically is the organization of the theological beliefs of 
various states and cities. 

If one traces these group deliverances of Protestantism 
back to their origin, the importance of councils and other bodies 
grows even more distinct. The Council of Nicea was the first 
attempt at formulating a belief that should be held by the 
churches of an empire. That its decisions and those of other 
ecumenical councils were accepted by the total group repre- 
sented appears from the fact that genuine ecumenical dogma 
has never been drawn up since the division of the Roman 
Empire. While the Roman church regards its councils as 
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ecumenical, such a view compels the reduction of the great 
Eastern churches into schismatics and Protestants into heretics. 

These facts are so generally recognized that one needs 
only to be reminded of them to see that the mass of creeds and 
affirmations which constitute theology is the accumulation of 
decisions of innumerable groups of men which gradually 
merged in larger units. A diagram of the descent of Protestant- 
ism would ultimately lose itself in the innumerable Joca] and 
provincial councils of the Roman Empire. 

These various decisions have usually been enforced by 
group authority rather than by argument. Church groups 
seek self-preservation by compelling individuals to assent to 
group decisions, Excommunication from the church and 
punishment by civil authorities have both alike served to 
give success to orthodoxy. Historical orthodoxy is the 
product of a strange genealogy. The executioner and the 
persecutor, the jailer and the torturer, the politician and the 
intriguing woman, as well as saints, scholars, and martyrs, 
have contributed to the growth of that enforced consensus oi 
belief which made a theology orthodox. Whatever might have 
happened if circumstances had been different, the historical 
fact is that the decisions of successive councils, Greek, Lutheran, 
Calvinistic, Anglican, Presbyterian, in fact of every ecclesiasti- 
cal body which was ever able to get control of the machinery 
of the state, owe their success over opposing groups or indi- 
viduals to coercion. 

Looking now still more closely at the history of this fact, 
it becomes apparent that those doctrines became permanent 
which were held by the dominant political and social group. 
Heresy is always the belief of a defeated party. If it had 
succeeded it would have been orthodoxy. A striking illustra- 
tion of this fact is the history of the Nicene formula during 
the reigns of the various Roman emperors. Arian and 
Athanasian doctrines were successively authoritative. But 
those groups who held the Athanasian views finally got control 
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of state and church. The success of later bodies which gave 
permanent organization to Christian teaching always lay 
with those who could enforce their decisions. From the 
exclusively historical point of view, the issue between groups 
holding opposing views was not so much one of truth as of 
ability to enforce a decision. Personally, I think that in 
general the decisions reached by the formers of orthodoxy 
were nearer the truth than the views proposed by heretics, 
but history is not a normative but a descriptive science. 

At this point a fact of importance appears: Latin and 
Protestant theology is composed of the doctrines which were 
held by those social groups who evolved and organized Western 
civilization. Orthodoxy may be described as the doctrine 
which satisfied the needs of the more creative and constructive 
minds. Our Western civilization and Western theology have 
the same line of social ancestry. The social psychology of the 
one is the social psychology of the other. Both are the product 
of the stronger rather than the weaker group life. 


II 


These facts so baldly stated become a point of departure 
for the interpretation of the religious development of an 
evolving social order. Doctrines, when arranged according 
to their origin chronologically, synchronize with the creative 
epochs of European history. And what is of even more signifi- 
cance, they strikingly resemble the dominant characteristics 
and practices of the period in which they were finally organized. 

Western civilization has passed through several distinguish- 
able stages. Each of these produced one or more of the great 
doctrines of orthodoxy. 

1. The Graeco-Roman world was non-political and little 
interested in social reform. It had noble philosophies which 
might have resulted in distinct social advance and an intelligent 
reform of fatal economical conditions. But all such influence 
was estopped by the fact that the Graeco-Roman world was 
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under the control of a foreign power. It was not creative, 
it was reflective and critical. The great period of social and 
political construction had already passed when Alexander died. 
From that day to this, the Near East has been a liability which 
the Western world has repeatedly tried to liquidate. Estopped 
from political and social creativeness, the Hellenistic mind 
turned almost passionately to philosophy and religion, develop- 
ing an amazing loquacity which passed for metaphysics and 
faith. 

The Roman mind on the contrary was essentially practical, 
while its interest in metaphysical speculations was acquired 
and never determinative. The Western world was built up 
by the Romans in much the same way that America has been 
built up by Anglo-Saxons. Its very structure was Roman. 
Herein it differed markedly from the East, where the Roman 
administration was not creative but superimposed upon older 
civilizations. 

The break-up of the Western civilization by the armed 
immigration of German tribes not only destroyed the Roman 
civilization but it forced Europe back into a condition from 
which feudalism emerged as a method of social reorganization. 
Out from the feudal world emerged the nationalist and, because 
of causes which it is not necessary to specify, there came later 
the era of the bourgeois democracies. 

2. All of these stages in the development of Western 
civilization found expression in the contemporary religious life. 
The Hellenistic social mind gave us the doctrine of the Trinity 
and Christology and diverted Christianity from the moral goal 
set by Jesus to a theology. The primary tests of Christian 
loyalty were doctrinal and without explicit moral elements. 
The Roman social mind perpetuated this metaphysical interest 
but it also developed a great imperialistic church where creeds 
became to all intents and purposes law. Out from the collapse 
of this Roman creativeness came our doctrine of original sin 
and the sovereignty of God, as well as the Roman Catholic 
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church, in form and genius a transcendentalized Roman 
Empire. 

Feudal practices found expression in the Anselmic doctrine 
of the atonement, by which God is conceived of as a feudal 
lord, having an honor which must be satisfied before he is 
free to undertake the salvation of man whom he wishes to take 
the place of the fallen angels. 

The rise of nations was accompanied by the rise of national 
churches which perpetuated practically the entire theological 
scheme of the imperialistic Roman church, but which conceived 
of God as a king, and his relations with men as subject to 
conditions identical with those found in the new states. It is 
no accident that Protestantism never succeeded within the 
boundaries of the old Roman Empire. Social inheritances 
there were too fundamentally imperialistic. 

The bourgeois period has given us a modification of Calvin- 
ism in the interest of the rights of man before God, just as the 
period itself developed the rights of man over against kings. 
From democracy arose self-determining religious groups like 
the Congregationalists, Baptists, and Unitarians, which were 
never state religions like Lutheranism, Anglicanism, and 
Presbyterianism. 

III 

Such facts as these make it impossible to believe that 
theology is a child of philosophy. It is far more correct to say 
that it is the intellectual legitimization of religious faith. 
The method of this legitimization is the description of the 
relations of men and God as the same as those which are 
contemporaneously creative in a social order. The patterns 
of theology are the patterns of social experience. Evidence 
of this is in the vocabulary of theology itself. While it is true 
our technical theological systems have inherited certain terms 
which came over from Scholasticism, these terms are incidental 
and technical. There are only two doctrines the vocabulary 
of which does not seem to have been taken from experience, 
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namely, those of the Trinity and Christology. But a study of 
the development of the doctrine of the Trinity will show that 
the primary interest of the church of the second to the fourth 
century was not metaphysical but soteriological. The primi- 
tive Christians were Jews who cast the gospel in the terms of 
Jewish Messianism. In the course of a century the Christian 
church was a group of non-Jews who had accepted the unfamil- 
iar vocabulary of the authoritative literature of the Bible but 
sought to re-express and legitimize their experience of salva- 
tion in the thought forms of philosophical monotheism. The 
resulting doctrine as to God was the product of the confluence 
of the religious experience of the Hebrew and the Greek, later 
affected somewhat by the imported views of the Far East. 
The biblical vocabulary was forced into the thought patterns 
of the new Christian group. ‘“‘Consubstantial,” obviously a 
metaphysical term, is the one metaphysical term of Christian 
theology. ‘‘Persona,’’ derived from the law courts, gained 
metaphysical significance when the Greeks endeavored to give 
such a quality to a striking metaphor of Tertullian. And 
even then, as has already been pointed out, such metaphysical 
interest was a phase of the Graeco-Roman social mind. 

Other than the term “‘consubstantial,’’ however, the vocabu- 
lary of historical orthodoxy is that of social experience. The 
tri-personal God issues “decrees”? and publishes “law.” 
He “‘punishes”’ those who violate the law and prepares a blessed 
future for those who observe it. Man’s inability to keep the 
law results from a definite act of “disobedience” on the part of 
Adam who propagates sin and corruption among his descend- 
ants of whom he becomes a “representative.” God “elects”’ 
certain of the members of this “guilty”? race to be saved and 
his right to “‘forgive”’ is justified by various conceptions of the 
atonement, all of which introduce the death of Christ into a 
transcendentalized “‘penology”’ current in the time the doctrine 
is made (as, for example, the ransom, the satisfaction of the 
divine honor, the satisfaction of punitive justice, the payment 
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of a debt, the vindication of the sovereignty of the law). Those 
who are thus elected and forgiven are said to be justified or 
“acquitted.” The outcome of the saving process is the estab- 
lishment of the Kingdom of God. 

These terms are not philosophical; almost exclusively they 
are juridical or political. Our theology can best be described 
as a transcendentalized politics reproducing the group custom 
and institutions which have appeared in Western civilization. 
Vocabularies were furnished by the social patterns into which 
religious thought was put. 

The importance of a vocabulary in theology is also an 
indication of its social origin. Theological terms were all 
used in the first state as analogies or metaphors, although their 
originators may have given them literal content. They are 
practically without exception biblical terms and spring from 
the Hebrew history. They belong in that field of oriental 
thought intermediate between figure and reality. But the 
origin of a term is less important than its use. In the history 
of Christianity, an experience has preceded its explanation 
and definition. The first group of Christians had no theology, 
but they had a loyalty and a hope. This in itself was quasi- 
political, namely, that Jesus was to establish the kingdom of 
David in accordance with the current messianic hope, itself 
political. But this common attitude of individuals, which 
drew them together into a group, soon by the inevitable laws 
of group life demanded a vocabulary, and thus from the start 
words came to be the expression and symbol of the group 
attitude. The Christians are those of the Way, Nazarenes, 
the disciples of Jesus, and finally Christians. The next step 
was to give unity to this group life and to distinguish it from 
others by the gradual choice of certain words as tests. They 
were not severely scientific; one might almost say they were 
sacramental, the outward symbol of an inward meaning. 
Thus to call Jesus “Lord” was to express the fundamental 
group attitude of loyalty and hope in him, but New Testa- 
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ment scholarship finds it hard to agree on any definition of the 
title. 

Similarly with other terms. As the Christian movement 
extended and groups became geographically scattered, there 
came inevitably the effort to organize a common group attitude 
into a characteristic group belief by means of standardized 
terms. The first step was taken by relatively small and 
scattered groups through discussion and discipline. But 
discussion became widespread. What term could properly 
express the common group belief? Should it be the term 
“Logos,” or the term “Christ,” or the term ‘“‘the Son of God’’; 
if all three, in what sense could these be used? By the middle 
of the second century, Christian groups began to use terms in 
a somewhat different sense, rival groups insisting that their 
views were correct. For a couple of centuries discussion con- 
tinued, different groups using different terms or the same words 
according to their own custom and fixing such usage by group 
action in synods and councils. Strictly speaking, these groups 
never arrived at an exact definition of the terms they used 
(compare the creed of Chalcedon), but in the long process of 
controversy, terms came to correlate different attitudes. Thus 
the word homoousion indicated one fundamental type of 
religious attitude and komoiousion another. It is not strange 
that groups characterized by the one or the other could not 
express their positions with thorough intelligibility, yet each 
term became a rallying point and banner of a party. When 
the party of homoousion fortunately won, it was natural 
that its term should be authoritative; but even a cursory 
knowledge of the history of post-Nicene theology shows 
that the word was reinterpreted and redescribed,until its real 
content as given by the Cappadocians was different from 
that given it by Athanasius. Yet it served as a legitimate 
symbol of a group attitude and a group belief as to Jesus, 
beyond question more consistent with religious efficiency and 
reasonableness than were those symbolized by the other term. 
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Thus this attitude and this loyalty were definitely built into 
the Christian movement. 

Similarly in the case of other terms. They are all chosen 
first as striking analogies or patterns, as a means of clarifying 
group belief. That which was accepted as a matter of course 
in social experience was used to describe the relation of God 
and man. Terms with their new connotation become by 
custom the symbols of parties rather than the exact embodi- 
ment of truth. 

The impatience which theological reformers show for all 
inherited terms is a tribute to their ignorance of the laws of 
social psychology. Our theology is not a system of philosophy, 
but an extension of the forms of social experience to religious 
belief. It is a sort of parable in whose plot can be read the 
history of the social experience of centuries. Its purpose is 
to make religious experience consistent with other experience, 
and so reasonable. In failing to pay full respect to this social 
value of pattern-terms, theological reformers are in danger of 
denying the religious values which terms symbolize. 


IV 


The social origin of doctrines is also seen in the fact that 
many of them are the outcome of religious customs and practices 
of groups. How else can one account for the doctrines of the 
mass, baptismal regeneration, transubstantiation, Sabbath 
observance, the worship of saints, the use of images, the 
infallibility of the Pope speaking ex cathedra? In all these 
cases customs grew up, became characteristic of groups and 
then of larger groups, until they became so common, significant, 
and sacred as to be constituent elements in religion itself. 
To remove them was impossible except by revolution. Rather 
than to face such a crisis Christian groups have explained 
them, made them into doctrines, and enforced them with 


authority. Indeed, one of the chief differences between 
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various Christian groups is precisely in the field of doctrines 
which originated in, preserve, and systematize customs. 


V 

The practical value of these facts is considerable, and may 
be stated as a group of corollaries. 

1. Theology is functional. Nobody ever sat down like a 
philosopher to create theology. Even Origen, the first theolo- 
gian, found a body of beliefs already held by the churches. 
Each doctrine developed as it was needed by the Christian com- 
munities of a certain period. Theological change depended 
upon social change. The Christians of each period inherited 
the beliefs of their predecessors. In so far as this heritage 
failed to satisfy new needs, they re-examined it and found 
in it values which were capable of explication and restatement 
in new social conditions and with new social patterns. A 
striking illustration of this is the transformation of the messianic 
concept of the primitive Jewish Christians into the Nicene 
doctrine of the Son consubstantial with the Father through the 
successive stages of Pauline and Johannine teaching, and the 
Logos philosophy of the Alexandrians. 

To form a theological formula of unchanging scientific 
content has never been found possible. Since theological terms 
mirror experience, theological propositions can never have the 
same content. Their truth is not of the order of mathematics 
or science, but of law and life. As long as they are not so 
regarded, theological agreement is impossible. Each group 
reads its own experience into its formulas, be they never so 
much alike in terms. And thus schisms, sects, and denomina- 
tions are born. 

Two conclusions follow from this fact. First, members of 
groups governed by the same loyalties and values can, if they 
choose, use the same terms with differently defined content. 


This situation will probably be only temporary, but it is 
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frequent. A term like ‘“‘the Son of God,’’ for instance, has 
had a variety of definitions and usages, ranging from “ Messiah” 
to “Second Person” in a metaphysical Trinity. But its 
religious value or symbolism when applied to Jesus has been 
constant. It has expressed the conviction that through Jesus 
God has been uniquely revealed. If theology were a science 
composed of accurate definitions, it would be necessary that 
all parties use the term with exactly the same understanding 
and content. But this is impossible and has never occurred. 
The flag of a country has the same meaning to different people 
no matter of what material it is composed, and a theology is the 
expression of a common group attitude and not of a definition 
held identically by all members of the group. 


Second, a term that no longer expresses a religious value 
or serves as the symbol of a group attitude should be abandoned. 


As a matter of fact, this generally happens in current religious 


discussions. Confessional theology perpetuates a vocabulary 
which became necessary to some system, but which may mean 
nothing to the religious life of today. This fact is one of the 
causes which have brought technical theology into disrepute 
among the rank and file of Christians. To say one is religious 
but cares nothing for theology is simply a way of saying that 
a man finds terms used by theologians meaningless. The 
reason for this is plain. ‘They no longer connote or symbolize 
any attitude or loyalty judged essential. Yet these same 
persons will strenuously insist upon the use of certain other 
terms which are the very battle flags of their inmost convictions. 
Every vital theology uses terms which still have meaning as 
social patterns and symbols. It is idle to force men to use 
terms which have neither meaning nor symbolic capacity. 
It is not a question of truth but of religious and vita) con- 
sistency. 

2. Since a theology is the product of group activities, 
discussion of terms Is necessary. By the concentration of group 
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attention upon terms group beliefs become unified. Only 
thus can terms and symbols have any more than an individual 
or sectarian meaning. But theological discussions are helpful 
only when they evoke and represent actual psychological 
attitudes and loyalties, or they have nothing except a technical 
value. A discussion to enforce terms which do not express 
religious interests serves to deaden religion itself. Discussion of 
problems of religious education and the application of the gospel 
to social affairs is felt to be helpful, because the discussion is 
always aimed at some moral or religious attitude, and its terms 
have immediate relation to religious experience. On the other 
hand, a discussion, let us say for example, over the order of the 
decrees would today have no such meaning, whatever value 
it may have had in the seventeenth century. 

In the discussions concerning the meaning of terms repre- 
senting vital interest, progress in religion is made possible. 
True, dogma, or authoritative group belief, changes slowly 
and with much opposition, but we have already in the last 
twenty-five years developed by the usage resulting from 
discussion, a vocabulary which is the functional equivalent of 
the seventeenth-century vocabulary. It represents persistent 
and permanent values, In a recent number of Religious 
Education a number of psychologists discuss the modern 
equivalent of the old Augustinian-Pelagian discussions over 
free-will and original sin, i.e, how human nature can be 
changed. While there may never be an absolute consensus of 
opinion as regards human nature and its needs, discussion is 
certain to develop a group of convictions and vital interest 
on the part of all participants, and these will be symbolized 
by terms in common usage. 

3. If theology is functional, the same Christian attitudes 
and loyalties have been and still can be represented by different 
terms and formulas. This is evident in such words as “Christ,” 
“Son of God,” “Savior,” “Lord.” But it is equally true of 
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other terms. The common divisor of Christian groups is 
their attitude toward God as revealed in and by Jesus. The 
theological patterns will vary. 

Social interests are bound to develop some form of theology 
today as hitherto, but these interests may not be the same as 
in the past. In the place of an autocratic king, we have 
democracy. It is not possible for a man thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with modern tendencies to use the formulas of our 
inherited theology with satisfaction. He knows that the 
conception of a king which is reflected in the theological 
doctrine of the sovereignty of God is outgrown. Yet the 
conception of God as the ultimate reality with whom existence 
must accord, survives. We may well expect to see this expressed 
in theological conceptions drawn from our democratic experi- 
ence. In fact, we already are beginning to use terms which 
make our inherited faith in God more vital and effective. 
As over against the old conception of royal sovereignty external 
to and not dependent upon the nation, we have the conception 
of sovereignty immanent in the nation itself, but transcendental 
to that nation when expressing itself in governmental forms. 
Our group experience, through free discussion, will find an 
analogy which will express the profound religious conviction 
that while God is immanent in nature he also must be thought 
of as expressing himself objectively to that nature, especially 
to humanity. The process of making this theology does not 
involve transformation of values and attitudes which older 
theologies expressed for their authors, but rather the discovery 
of certain social practices and experiences, which as patterns 
will actually and constructively express our religious loyalties 
and beliefs. Theology will change but Christian experience 
and faith will continue. If prophecy be in any way justified, 
it would seem certain that the values which have been carried 
along through the evangelistic theologies are those which are 
to persist. Just as certain economic presuppositions have 
emerged from the storm and stress of the economic life of the 
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past, and in different expositions stand tested by their satis- 
faction of humanity’s needs, so the great values which have 
been increasingly realized and expressed by successive theol- 
ogies, reflecting successive social experiences, will continue to 
project themselves into the religious life of the future. They 
will give rise to new doctrines, as group interests change, but 
Christianity will breed true to itself because it will be developed 
by groups of Christians whose needs and satisfactions are of 
the same general type. Social psychology is as inevitable as 
society. New social needs will give rise to new religious needs 
and formulas, just as they develop new laws and governments. 
Tomorrow as in the past, new theologies will be needed like 
new laws, but these will come, as religious men and women 
co-ordinate and legitimize their religious attitudes and values 
by the use of that experience which has been gained in social 
life. New occasions will not only teach new duties, but they 
will also teach new patterns in which to set forth the consistency 
of the realities of the spirit with those other realities which 
go to make up our world. Discussion by which new formulas 
for old values are shaped will be feared only by those who 
wish to maintain social or ecclesiastical privilege. 














A NORMAL RELIGIOUS CHILDHOOD 


P. R. HAYWARD 
Toronto, Canada 


The power of religion in life is such that especial care should be exercised to secure 
a wholesome religious experience. To secure this end in childhood three essentials 
are urged: (1) a normal religious environment, in home, school, and community; 
(2) normal religious information, involving the correlation of religious ideals with 
sound scientific and social knowledge; (3) a normal religious training, to secure the 
expression of religious motives in everyday living. 





If one could imagine that only one human being had ever 
lived in all the history of the world, the problem of human 
conduct and the spirit that underlies it would still have been 
the issue of paramount importance. When, however, there are 
added to that individual, on this relatively small planet, one 
and a half billion other people like himself, with all the new 
issues and complicated social relationships that are involved, 
then the conduct of human beings each to each and the attitudes 
that underlie conduct become the supreme issues of the world. 

The central problem of human life becomes, then, this: 
How can human conduct be made stable, dependable, predict- 
able, and subservient to certain great ends of life itself? How 
can man be made so obedient to certain imperial ideals and 
loyalties that it can be said of him, in Milton’s words, 

“Faithful found, 
Among the faithless, faithful only he; 
Among innumerable false, unmoved, 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, 
His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal. 
Nor number, nor example, with him wrought 
To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind” ? 


The central determining influence in creating and sustaining 
moral standards has always been religion. ‘‘The constant 
mind,” dependable and high-purposed, has always found its 
352 
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inner spring and stay in a religious experience and a religious 
outlook upon the world. I read the other day the record of a 
tribe of primitive people, uncivilized, as we understand it, 
ignorant, and yet these people died of starvation in the midst 
of plenty because the food within their reach was declared 
taboo by the dictates of their religion. I talked not long ago 
with a man who visited Europe and he told me that the most 
upright, moral communities he had found were in out-of-the- 
way places where the people were completely under the sway 
of a religion that he himself could not accept. He saw that 
the lives of these people were given direction and sustaining 
power by a religious purpose and experience. In a recent 
publication was the record of a well-educated, competent, 
successful man of business, who opened up his heart and 
revealed the presence there of an empowering religion at the 
basis of a manifold relationship that bound him to others. 
The most consistent and effective living is in the lives of those 
who in some fashion have been brought under the sway of 
religion. History attests this; literature affirms it; the 
vagrant wills of those who appear in our courts of justice give 
to it a sinister illustration; the President of the United States 
saw this when he reminded the parents of America that if 
their interest in the welfare of their children meant no further 
than their minds and bodies they may be only adding to the 
destructive forces of society; the deepest experience of our 
own hearts but bears out this statement; and from every 
hand there comes overwhelming and imperious evidence that 
it is only as human lives are girded and buttressed by religion 
that they are equipped for worthy living. 

How can this necessary element become part of a human 
life? What is the process through which some go and thereby 
possess it, and missing which, others are forever denied the 
boon of religious experience? My topic has been subdivided 
into three parts and for the sake of convenience we may con- 
sider them separately, remembering always that, in actual 
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experience, they continually overlap and merge into each 
other. 

I. A normal religious environment is a necessity. I presume 
that we all look upon this as an axiom. We are parts of all 
that we have met. And yet to the human mind in recent years 
there has come new and startling light upon this which is to 
a large extent a mystery. I have recently felt myself obligated 
to read many pages written by psychoanalysts and to wade 
through the murky records of depraved, dwarfed, and twisted 
minds. When one of these books is finished I always feel 
the need of a moral, antiseptic bath and a season of fasting 
and prayer. And yet, in the midst of many forced and strained 
interpretations, there is, I believe, this invaluable guide for 
us in our service to childhood: the years of early life are not 
simply impressionable—we have always believed that, they 
are vastly more plastic than we have ever supposed and in 
ways that we have never dreamed. We have always recorded 
the conscious impressions for good or ill made upon young 
children, but we are learning now that, in addition to this, 
there is a vast unseen world of unconscious influence whose 
power no man has yet calculated and whose depth the plummet 
of human science is just beginning to sound. ‘The hitherto 
unobserved impressions of childhood,” says one writer, “control 
the later development of the normal individual even the 
peculiarity of his style, his choice of a vocation and of a wife, 
as well as the most insignificant affairs.” 

The effect of these facts upon the teaching of something 
so spiritual as religion must therefore be tremendous. A 
normal religious childhood demands a home life every moment 
and motion of which are stamping an indelible impression 
upon the child’s soul. Not simply the establishment of a 
family altar, and the ethical standards that prevail in a father’s 
business conversation are important, but also the very atmos- 
phere itself as expressed in the tilt of the head, the smile, the 
frown, the elevated brow that expresses approval or disgust 
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for the passing event, the arrangement of furniture, the 
pictures, the literature, the standard of humor, the table 
conversation, the dress, forms and symbols of speech, and all 
the manifold and intangible somethings that make up a child’s 
encircling world. Of the school the same things are true. 
The standards that prevail in the community are all equally 
important. And what shall we say as to the possibility of 
teaching religion, religion in a real sense, to a boy in a Cape 
Breton mining town where the air is so gaseous that not a 
flower or a vegetable can grow in his back yard and an open 
gutter is the only sewer, whose father comes out of the mine 
at the end of a shift after a three-mile walk in a passage so 
low that he emerges in the open air stooped into a position 
that makes men look, as they have described themselves, 
like apes? Religion presupposes the dignity and the grandeur 
both of the human form and of the human soul and when our 
social system allows one group of men to dwarf and deform 
both of these in their fellows, then religion has to fight its way 
against many submerged, unknown, but powerful antagonists 
in the deep places of child nature. By the normal environ- 
ment, then, we bind all the factors of life, home, school, play- 
ground, industry, and all, into one bundle and say that it is 
only as these are transformed according to wholesome standards 
of life that the soul of a child can become progressively and 
sanely religious. To establish a baby clinic is one thing; 
to teach a Bible story or a church creed is another; to put 
a youth in a factory is still another. But in the deepest sense, 
all are but aspects of the same thing, and that is the providing 
of a normal environment in which to nurture a religious life. 
II. Normal_religious information is also another necessity. 
This also is the right of childhood. There are two things that 
occur to us, perhaps, as soon as we think of this theme—in the 
past there has been a tendency to place too much emphasis 
upon the possessing of the right ideas in the field of religion, 
and in the present, in certain quarters, there is not enough 
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importance given to this vital necessity. We have learned 
that the two notions of faith and works, as set forth in the 
New Testament by Paul and James, are after all but expressions 
of a continual conflict in the individual soul, and that as we 
effect a reconciliation between these two we attain into poised 
and satisfying living. There are those who will tell us that 
ideas always precede action and that according to our ideas 
will our conduct be shaped; these are probably “intellectuals,” 
the simon pure product of our regimental memoriter system 
of education in which the verbally nimble-witted have devised 
the standards by which their motor-minded fellows are dubbed 
forever “unlearned.” In the other camp are those who claim 
“action precedes thought” and that it is only in accord with 
experience that we really think at all; these are probably those 
who have meditated so long upon the practical barrenness of 
much of our purely intellectual culture that they have spewed 
it out of their mouths. With these two confusing and surging 
currents in modern education what shall we say as to the 
information to be given to children? These, it seems to me, 
are vital: 

1. We must recognize that pure information, unadulterated 
facts, glib, memorized knowledge, denied any contact with real 
experience by the law of satisfying associations, is one of the 
most barren possessions of life. In religion this is especially 
the case. The possessing of a complete knowledge of the facts 
and customs of the church is in no sense a guaranty of a 
religious attitude of life, and, lacking certain other life-building 
processes, is as meaningless as knowledge of myths and cere- 
monies of the primitive peoples of Central Australia. 

2. Information, however, is a necessity and must be 
provided. It will be secured whether it be provided or not. 
Unless the leaders in religion impart to our youth a reasonable 
intellectual conception of God, of his relation to his world, 
and of the laws by which the human life that he projected 
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is best lived, our young people will get a distorted theology 
and a warped philosophy of life. 

3. The information that we are to impart must be in accord 
with the best in the world in which our young people live and 
with the sane conclusions of reasoned and deliberate science. 
It is the pet fling of many of our modern youth that we leaders 
in religion, as one of them phrased it, “sidestep the scientific.” 
Do we? If we do, it is either because we are indifferent as 
to the issues involved or too fearful to face them, and, in either 
case, we are unworthy leaders of young life. 

4. Our information must be such that at no stage in his 
progressive grappling with the problems of life must the 
maturing youth say to his reasoning process, ‘“‘ Thus far—and 
no farther.” There are many in our generation who will 
reason admirably, consistently, fearlessly, upon every question 
that appears—until certain problems appear—and then their 
sum total of philosophizing is, ‘““Oh, well... . you know 

. ,’ and, finis. A normal religious childhood of today 
makes many severe demands upon us when a child of eight 
returns from Sunday school to declare a bitter hatred of the 
God who could send a flood to drown all the people in the 
world. 

III. A normal religious training, or experience, is the third 
necessity. Here it is that we find, I believe, our answer to 
the antagonism between those who overemphasize ideas and 
those who overemphasize conduct. The answer, or the recon- 
ciliation, is this: it is only as ideas become incor porated into 
satisfying conduct and attitudes that they become vital parts of life. 

Many centuries ago some men and women got hold of an 
idea that they called democracy and in sundry ways and in 
divers places this idea has been promulgated ever since. We 
have discovered, however, that it is possible for a man to gain 
a national reputation as an oratorical advocate of democracy 


and yet be a simon-pure autocrat in his own home. That is, 
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democracy is an idea that he has never been taught to enjoy 
in any course of action. In thousands of Canadian com- 
munities today groups of boys and girls have been organized 
into variegated clubs in connection with their religious organiza- 
tions, and in the activities of these clubs they receive not so 
much instruction in democracy or mere courses in morals and 
civics, but actual training in the practice of a democratic 
process itself. They share in an enterprise the goals and ideals 
of which demand of them an obedience to a democratic princi- 
ple, and this obedience they gladly give even though they 
have never been told exactly what they do. This is real 
education. In order to make such a process complete there 
must be ideas as to what democracy means, but these ideas 
interwoven with experiment and experience in actual self- 
government, in loyalty to a majority decision, in devotion to 
a group enterprise, and in a shared life. 

Childhood demands this sort of directed experience in the 
field of religion. I heard not long ago of a group of small 
children who were taken to the piatform of a great auditorium 
and led in the recital in concert of the New Testament parable 
of the Good Samaritan. They did it beautifully, of course, 
because they had been carefully drilled and their voices rose 
and fell over the vast audience as if they were one. It was a 
fine exhibition of verbal memory, of co-ordinated sounds, of 
vocal control, and of careful instruction, but as a bit of religious 
education, it meant, under the best interpretation, little. 
Contrast with this that scene from the classic of our childhood, 
Little Women, where the March children come down to their 
Christmas breakfast only to find it packed up by their mother 
and the maid, ready to be carried to a poor family just dis- 
covered down the street, and where the children delightedly 
make the most of a makeshift meal of bread and milk and 
trudge off as gay as larks to carry their food and some toys to 
those less fortunate than themselves. They do it with real 
pleasure, with a satisfying experience, and in so doing have 
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been really educated in the meaning of a great parable. This 
is what I mean by an idea that has become a vital part of life 
through being worked into a satisfying experience. This 
conception of a vitalized education is with considerable rapidity 
making its way into the teaching of our so-called secular 
subjects and must be given its place as rapidly as possible in 
the teaching of religion. 

I may in closing make some suggestions as to ways in which 
a normal religious training can be provided. 

x. Every possible effort must be made by all the agencies 
that touch home life to bring to bear there the influence of 
religion as a formative power in the lives of children. 

2. For certain sections of our population we must strive 
for a larger amount of time to be given to religious education. 
This is particularly the case with our Protestant and Jewish 
people, with whom this amount of time is much less than is 
the case among our Catholic people. Week-day religious 
instruction, the midweek activities of boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
the Daily Vacation Bible School movement, and other lines 
of effort, seem to meet this need. 

3. There must be among us all a better use of the time now 
at our disposal for instruction in religion. We must emphasize 
in our training a less intellectual and a more practical aspect of 
religious truths. We have too often judged the value of a 
process in religious education by a question as to what it has 
taught a child to know about religious things, while in the 
future we must ask more, what has it led a child to do and to 
become ? 

4. We will need to extend our teaching of religion to new 
groups not now reached, in any eflective way, by any of us. 
The great danger facing our civilization today is not that one 
religious group among us is going to gain some advantage over 
the others, but that the very outlook of religion itself, religion 
and the idealism that it involves, may become submerged in 
the tide of materialism, selfish nationalism, group hatred 
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engendered by class conflict, arrogant wealth, and _ social 
injustice that seem to be involved in our very social fabric. 
This is our danger, and to meet it there must be mobilized all 
the people, of all agencies and of every creed, who believe in 
the supremacy of the moral and the spiritual in human life. 
With this in view, then, I appeal confidently, not for this 
detail of practical method or that, but for a willingness to 
face the fact of the centrality of religion in life, the fact of 
the imminent danger facing the wills and spirits of our child- 
hood, the fact of an urgent and serious responsibility resting 
upon those who deal in any way with children, and the fact 
that, as go the motives, the -purposes, the ideals, and the 
habitual tendencies to action of the childhood of today, will 
go the civilization of tomorrow. 
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This is the final article of a series of three dealing with the moral and socia) factors 
involved in the treatment of nervous disorders. As a concluding paper it is concerned 


with the preventive phase of such work. 

1. Traditiona) and modern theories of moral and religious education are reviewed 
and evaluated. The modern scientific conception of religious education is accepted 
and the data of this investigation presented in support of such a theory. 

2, The main conclusions of the writer relative to the nature, causes, and proper 
treatment of ‘“‘nervousness” are briefly reviewed. 

3. Certain general implications of the data as a whole are pointed out. 

4. Finally, the specific nature of the type of education demanded to prevent 
“nervousness” in particular, and personal inefficiency in general is discussed. That 
such a preventive education is essentially religious is the thesis of this article. 


I 

In the preceding articles the technique of sociological analy- 
sis and treatment of “nervous” cases in collaboration with 
a physician has been described. Statistics and case-studies 
have also been presented to illustrate the nature of such 
cases and the methods of examination and treatment. Such 
significance as an investigation of this nature may possess 
is not, however, limited to the actual treatment of the cases 
themselves. To the mind of the writer far greater importance 
attaches to the implications of the results obtained and the 
data secured for the problem of the prevention of psycho- 
neurosis in its various forms. In other words, not only did 
this experiment indicate the importance of the social factors 
involved in ‘‘nervousness” but it also points to a possible 
type of moral education for children that might make the 
development of such character defects impossible or at least 
improbable. Having observed, in the case of these patients, 
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the consummation of certain tendencies present from childhood 
the writer was able to infer something as to the nature of a 
hypothetical moral education that might have served as a 
preventive. The medico-sociological clinic constitutes a van- 
tage point from which the whole stretch of the past life of the 
patient may be surveyed. 

Concentrating our attention for a moment, then, upon 
education in general we note revolutionary changes that have 
occurred and are still in progress. We have been freed from 
the formalism of traditional educational procedure implied 
in the formula of ‘‘education for life,” and have progressed 
to a belief in and to some extent a practice of “education in 
life’ and through life. Writers like Dewey, for example, 
have insisted that learning and doing shall not be divorced. 
Education asks ‘‘what,”’ as well as “how.” Learning must 
assume a certain ‘“‘form” or technique, and must never lose 
sight of the outcome, which is the “content” defined as “‘the 
realized value or end of social action.”* The keynote of 
modern educational philosophy is education through shared 
experience or social activities. The total environment, physi- 
cal and social, both makes possible and conditions the education 
of the child. The latter environment, says Dewey again, 
“is truly educative in its effect in the degree in which an 
individual shares or participates in some conjoint activity. 
By doing his share in the associated activity, the individual 
appropriates the purpose which actuates it, becomes familiar 
with its methods and subject matters, acquires needed skill, 
and is saturated with its emotional spirit.”? In such a philos- 
ophy we have the basis for the ‘“‘project method” and other 
technological devices of modern scientific pedagogy. 

From the standpoint of the present writer there is little 
to criticize in this conception of education. In the theory and 
practice of religious and moral education as such, however, 

* Ethical Principles of Education (1909), p. 15. 

2 Democracy and Education (1916), p. 26. 
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the situation is far different. The data presented in the pre- 
ceding articles indicated in general the necessity for this type 
of education in the prevention of ‘“‘nervousness.”’ Such an 
education is implied in the paragraph above, and a clear con- 
ception of it exists in educational theory today, but in practice 
the public schools are not accomplishing what is required. The 
church schools and other non-tax-supported institutions have 
selected this function as their particular contribution to the 
education program of the nation. Although a thoroughly 
scientific and social conception of the aims and methods 
of moral and religious education exists, it is, unfortunately, 
largely confined to textbooks and programs. Practice lags 
far behind. 

Religious education, specifically and concretely considered 
in terms of the practice in our church schools, has passed 
through a development somewhat analogous to that of general 
education. Despite considerable progress we may distinguish 
at least four types or tendencies in religious education today 
that fall short of scientific theory. 

The Roman Catholic system of religious education attempts 
to fix certain doctrines and traditions in the mind of the child 
through drill. This is perhaps the primary objective. The 
basic process is intellectualistic and verbal formulas are stressed. 
Specific habits and attitudes are developed in accordance with 
particular rules and thus conduct is determined. It is auto- 
cratic, reproductive, and authoritative, with little room for 
free social self-expression. 

In the dogmatic Protestant type of religious education 
we find the same insistence upon instruction in intellectualistic 
material rather than upon activity. The Bible, and the 
mastery of its contents, becomes the prime aim of the class 
work, and there is a tendency to conceive of the religious life 
as something to be added to this. Teaching is authoritative 
and permits little in the way of social deliberation on the part 
of the pupils. It is individualistic rather than social in its 
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interest, and any attempt at the analysis of contemporary 
social and economic problems is apt to be scouted as outside the 
scope of religion. Spiritual growth is thus sought through the 
inculcation of theological ideas rather than in the process of co- 
operative activity in connection with socially desirable objects. 

A third tendency is noted in the educational aims of the 
ritualistic denominations. While ritualism offers the oppor- 
tunity of real religious education on account of its dramatic 
and social nature it is very apt, in the case of most churches, 
to fall short of its possibilities. For example, the symbolism 
employed is almost universally that of a medieval, autocratic, 
supernaturalistic institution, and not of the idealized modern 
co-operative commonwealth of Christians. Furthermore, the 
interests of the church and not those of the child usually hold 
first place. Unless the church becomes in the mind of the 
child a human institution for the furtherance of democratic 
social values such an education is apt to become ecclesiastical and 
not personal and social; conservative and not reconstructive. 

Finally, “evangelistic” churches encourage a fourth type 
of education. Here the objective is the precipitation of an 
emotional experience supposedly of great religious value to the 
individual. “Conversion” and “decision day” are of para- 
mount importance. Behavior is secondary and its value 
conditioned by the previous reversal of the child’s status as a 
sinner before God. Sudden, catastrophic change, rather than 
gradual growth in religious habits, attitudes, and ideals is the 
end. Various emotional morbidities, such as hyperconscien- 
tiousness, hypersensitivity, etc., are traceable to such “educa- 
tional” experiences in the case of many “‘nervous’’ patients. 
It is individualistic, overemotional, introspective, and theologi- 
cal rather than socially educative and constructive. 

A liberal tendency, that is scientific and social, has already 
begun to manifest itself not only in the theory, but also, to 
some extent, in the practice of religious education in the church 
schools. This modern development represents a reaction away 
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from the individualism of the past, oriented in the authority 
of religious tradition, to a social conception whose ideals are 
derived from consideration of future possible conquests of the 
democratic human spirit. 

In terms of such an educational ideal all the impulses and 
wishes of the child must find opportunity for adequate social 
expression in co-operative activities and group loyalties. The 
ideal is a complete Christian life at each successive chronological 
stage. The specific aims are the socialization and moralization 
of the daily activities and interests of the child, the genesis 
of successive more and more comprehensive loyalties, and 
finally, the development of the generalized habit of reinterpret- 
ing and re-evaluating the values themselves in the light of 
experience. Such a religious education is democratic and 
scientific. The proximate objective is intelligent and conse- 
crated citizenship in the nation, which serves to realize finally 
the ultimate objective—citizenship in that ideal universal 
community composed of all persons co-operating in the quest 
of the good life. 

Habit is fundamental, and must be adequate as well as 
social if harmful repressions are to be avoided, and completely 
satisfactory expression secured. Social emotions are also 
emphasized and worship is given a large place. The symbols 
of the shared life, of the co-operative community, become the 
objects of devotion and reverence. Literary materials, which 
are the recorded experiences of the race in social and religious 
living, are valuable, and find an important place in the curricu- 
lum, but are always secondary and instrumental to the sociali- 
zation of the activities of group life, which is the primary and 
immediate aim. Among these literary materials the Bible 
has a unique place; but the social sciences also make their 
contribution. 

Such a philosophy of religious education is not merely 
social, in contradistinction to an “individualistic” conception, 
but is characteristically interactionary and represents an 
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intelligent synthesis of both the individualistic and the social 
points of view. Thus character is ‘“individual-social,” and 
the daily experiences of the child are also “individual-social.” 

The data presented in the previous articles tended to show 
the necessity of moral and religious re-education in the case 
of “nervous” patients. So also in the case of children; educa- 
tion that would be effectively preventive must be social, 
moral, and religious. To present the findings of this investi- 
gation as so much concrete and specific evidence in support 
of such an interactionary conception of education in general and 
of religious education in particular in the prevention of ‘‘ner- 
vousness”’ is the purpose of this last paper. The point of view 
of the writer is that of one professionally interested in religious 
education as at present organized. It matters little where 
such education is carried on, whether in the church schools or 
the public schools. The significant thing is, that although 
a scientific theory of moral and religious education that is in 
harmony with the demands exists, in practice such an education 
is largely a failure today. 

As will be pointed out later, the lack of such a complete 
education of the habits, will, and emotions of the child, may, 
and frequently does, lead to such social pathological expressions 
as delinquency, criminalism, ‘‘nervousness,’” insanity, and 
socially inadequate personality. Psychologically, from one 
point of view, all these conditions represent the same mechan- 
ism at work, and all indicate the failure to develop efficient 
and intelligent character. They are all, therefore, immoral, 
strictly speaking. 

Standing at one terminus of character development the 
writer was able to see clearly the result of a lack of such moral 
religious training of the nature described, which in these cases 
eventuated in the affection commonly called ‘‘nervousness.” 
Working backward, then, into the lives of these patients the 
point where they “ran off the track” of normal character 


development could usually be discovered. It became, there- 
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fore, relatively easy to describe a type of moral training which 
might have saved them. To one who had previously been 
a director of religious education in a Baptist church-school 
such discoveries came with the force of a revelation, and encour- 
aged their presentation in defense of the modern liberal con- 
ception of religious education. 


Il 


Before pointing out the specific implications of our data 
for the theory of religious education a brief summary of the 
nature, causes, and proper treatment of psychoneurosis should 
be made. It was found that the characteristic condition was 
describable as physical, mental, and moral de-energization, 
or, in a word, as personal inefficiency. The immediate cause 
of the affection was found to lie in the indefinite prolongation 
of the state of emotional crisis. This in turn was based upon 
a conflict with consequent failure on the part of the individual 
to make an efficient, ideal, and satisfactory accommodation of 
the various factors involved so as to permit him again to partici- 
pate constructively in social activities. This conflict was 
analyzed and found to consist in a struggle between more or less 
antagonistic group loyalties, of a “‘higher” and a “‘lower”’ type. 

Proper treatment for such cases, in addition to what was 
demanded on the medical side, was found to consist in moral 
or religious re-education. The first step was the “‘confes- 
sional”: the discovery and rationalization of the forgotten, 
or so-called “unconscious” factors. The second step consisted 
in the restimulation of the wishes of the patient through new, 
more comprehensive and inclusive group relationships and 
contacts, with the aim of developing new and more adequate 
loyalties which would conserve and harmonize the old partial 
and conflicting ones. Viewed from the standpoint of the 
individual patient, the aim in this connection was twofold: 
the complete socialization of his interests and activities in 
some group, and the choice of the highest possible group. Inthe 
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choice of groups, the ease of intercommunication, inter-relation, 
and interaction may be taken as the criterion of “‘height.”’ 


III 


Returning to a consideration of the cases themselves we 
note some six factors that had a bearing on the lives of the 
patients previous to their appearance in the clinic for examina- 
tion and treatment, which therefore are of significance for 
any theory of preventive education which we may propose. In 
the first place, the question of age is important. It should be 
pointed out at the outset that the ages of the patients at the 
time that they applied for treatment should not be confused with 
their ages when the trouble actually began. The age distribution 
of one hundred and twenty cases based upon the office records 
range from fifteen to seventy-five years. The exact modal 
age was 24 and the median 36. Over 80 per cent of the cases 
fell between the ages of 20-++ and 50—. ‘The largest number of 
cases, 20 per cent, were between thirty and forty years of age. 

The proper interpretation of these figures is simply that 
they represent the ages at which “‘nervousness” had become 
so accentuated that it demanded the attention of a specialist. 
The patient usually reported that her trouble began sometime 
during the previous year. Careful investigation and interro- 
gation, however, usually revealed the fact that actually it 
had existed for many years previous to the date spontaneously 
given by the patient. This point will be discussed presently 
in greater detail. The immediate significance of these facts 
is that by the time the patient showed up in the office for treat- 
ment psychoneurosis had already been present for some years 
and had developed to a point where successful treatment was 
extremely difficult. Emotional and mental habits, social 
maladjustments, and introversions of many years’ standing 
had to be attacked. The unfortunate side of the matter was 
frequently the certainty that if such cases had been dis- 


covered and treated several years previously success would 
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have been assured. As it was, these undesirable habits often 
resisted all attempts at reconstruction altogether, or else 
demanded heroic treatment. 

Specific data relative to the exact age at which ‘“nervous- 
ness” in these patients began were extremely difficult to secure 
from the very nature of the case. The patient herself was a 
very unreliable source of information. Parents and relatives 
often furnished the necessary facts which enabled a diagnosis 
of psychoneurosis to be made as having begun in childhood 
or adolescence. The medical history of the patient, when this 
was possessed in some detail, frequently supplied evidence 
that enabled the analyst to locate the date of the genesis of 
the trouble. Such evidence was on the whole sufficient to 
convince the writer that in the majority of such cases their 
“nervousness” began in childhood or adolescence, in some 
cases in early childhood, and in only a few cases immediately 
previous to the date of the examination. The only figures 
that can be given in this connection are the following: Out of 
117 cases “nervousness” was definitely traced to childhood in 
55 patients; in 48 cases there was insufficient evidence, and in 
14 cases no childhood factor was apparently involved. 

The nature of the cause of the malady was extremely varied, 
as has already been pointed out. In some cases a distinct 
emotional shock was discovered; in others a specific memory, 
conditioned emotion, etc. In most of the cases, however, 
it was found to have been a thing of gradual development, 
starting perhaps in a predisposing physical or native trait, 
and then developing and “coming to a head” during childhood 
as the result of social maladjustments, improper attitudes 
toward reality, and bad emotional and mental habits. Specific 
experiences frequently augmented and accelerated this develop- 
ment. Physiological malfunctionings, of a psychogenic nature, 
appeared and in turn acted reciprocally so as to increase the 
mental and emotional excitivity. Finally, in adult life the 


condition became more or less fixed. The final stage came when 
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some specific occurrence, shock, loss, or crisis brought her con- 
dition sharply to the attention of the patient and she decided 
to seek the advice of a specialist. In very many cases this 
sequence could be traced step by step. ‘In others the conclusion 
was a legitimate inference though some of the data might, for 
a variety of reasons, be missing. We may generalize, then, by 
saying that in the majority of cases, and a large majority at that, 
““nervousness” could be traced to childhood or adolescent 
developmental factors of a social and moral nature, and might 
have been prevented by a proper moral or religious education. 

It is interesting to point out that many of the patients 
treated by the writer recognized the importance of a possible pre- 
ventive education of a mora) and socia) nature. Yhey bemoaned 
the fact that in their own cases the incipient “nervousness” 
had not been detected and corrected in early childhood when 
it would have been a comparatively simple matter. Lacking 
such an early diagnosis and preventive educational treatment 
psychoneurosis became fixed and frequently caused such unhap- 
piness both to the patients themselves and to others that many 
expressed a preference for a ‘“‘physica)” organic disease even 
though this might be of a serious or malignant nature. In the 
case of those who were parents many promised that they would 
thereafter devote themselves to the detection and correction of 
any incipient “‘nervous” tendencies or possibilities in their 
children, thereby preventing a repetition of their own histories. 

The question might be raised at this point as to the value 
of the general education these patients had received and the 
extent of its efficacy in preventing nervous disorders. This 
question can be summarily dismissed. How many cases of 
such disorders are prevented by conventional public education 
can never be known. The amount of education received by 
these patients is known, however, and was on the average 
considerable. Specifically, 76.5 per cent had completed high 
school or better. Such an education did not serve to prevent 
the development of psychoneurosis in these cases. 
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Nor did the “religious education” received in Sunday 
schools develop immunity, for the majority of the patients 
came from church-going families and communities. The 
objection might, of course, be raised that such a statement 
proves nothing, since the social class from which our patients 
were drawn was to a large extent a church-going class and 
besides there were doubtless many who did not become “ner- 
vous.” Itis not claimed, however, that the moral and religious 
instruction received by this class of persons was the cause 
oi psychoneurosis in a smal) percentage of the group, but only 
that for this small number which could be helped by moral 
re-education the so-called “religious education” that they had 
received had failed to prevent the continued development of 
nervous traits and tendencies. 

The figures were as follows: Out of 100 cases chosen at 
random 36 were associated with Protestant churches, 8 were 
Catholics, and 6 were Jewish. No special effort was made in 
the examinations to determine the specific church connections of 
the patient. The fact that in 50 per cent of these cases this 
factor was of such importance that it was recorded would tend 
to show that a far larger number had a more or less loose 
connection with church life, or perhaps had attended Sunday 
school as children. 

An interesting and illuminating corollary to the foregoing 
facts is found in the extent of church connections among prosti- 
tutes as reported in surveys of the social evil. For example, in 
1911t in Kansas City* we have the following figures obtained by 
combining white and colored prostitutes: Out of 447 cases, 197 
were Protestants, 89 were Catholics, and 130 reported no church 
connections. In other words, 286 identified themselves with 
some church as opposed to 161 who claimed no such association ! 

We return, then, to a point made at the beginning of this 
paper, i.e., that not only does a lack of proper and adequate 
religious and moral training result in psychoneurosis in a certain 

* The Social Evil in Kansas City, report by F, R. Johnson, rgtt. 
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number of cases, but that such an educational deficiency fre- 
quently leads also to other forms of personal and social ineffi- 
ciency. Not “nervousness” alone, but delinquency, criminal- 
ism, prostitution, “immorality,” and even insanity may also 
result. Neither the churches nor the public schools are giving 
the child the complete moral and social education which he 
requires. Many survive despite this fact, but many also 
fall by the wayside and ultimately develop into one or more 
of the foregoing types of perverted and inverted personality. 
The ranks of the dependents are swelled and the total effective 
citizenry of the nation is decreased. 

The foregoing data and the investigation as a whole seem to 
indicate two educational remedies: the one therapeutic and 
and the other preventive; the first re-education, for adults, 
the second, moral and religious education, for children. An 
example of the social and moral re-education of adults was 
given in the second article. In this paper we are therefore 
concerned only with the second problem. The preventive 
phase of such work is by far the more profitable and economic: 
in the case of adults, the character and personality of some, 
relatively few, may be “‘salvaged,”’ but in the case of children 
many may be saved at the cost of far less effort and expense. 


IV 

Bearing in mind the general implications noted above we 
come finally to a consideration of the specific methods and 
materials of religious education suggested by the findings of 
this investigation. We state the ideal first. Nothing short 
of the complete control of the social and physical environment 
of the child will guarantee the development of a strong and intel- 
ligent character and personality socialized at the highest possible 
level. Under such conditions only can the activities, habits, 
attitudes, and ideals, in short all the ‘social objects” acquired 
by the child in the process of his development, be controlled. 

Practically we can hope for much less than this. The 
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extent and nature of such a degree of control as we can legiti- 
mately expect to develop through our various systems of moral, 
social, and religious education will be considered briefly in 
terms of the so-called “primary” and “secondary” materials." 
The single objective of such an education is the development 
of an efficient and socially intelligent character that will effect 
the satisfactory adjustment of the child to his social and life- 
situation at each successive stage of his growth. Habit is 
the mechanism of adjustment of the personal organism to 
its environment .... habit broadly considered to include 
attitudes and emotionalized ideals. The aim of religious edu- 
cation, therefore, becomes that of the control of the development 
of habit. Habits, in turn, are based upon activities and reactions 
to environmental stimuli. Hence the objective turns out to 
be the socialization of activities in the daily life of the child. 
Now our case-studies showed rather conclusively that one 
of the most important factors in the genesis of psychoneurosis 
was the development of certain unhealthy emotional attitudes 
on the part of the young child in his home situation. The 
case of a woman patient who developed “‘nervousness”’ because 
of continual conflicts with her young son over his persistent 
refusal to eat cereals for breakfast comes to mind. Not only 
did such a situation ultimately end in psychoneurosis for the 
mother but the child himself at an early age was being permitted 
in the environment of the family to develop selfish and self- 
willed habits that might ultimately cause him trouble also. 
Thus even in such a simple case the intelligent and socialized 
control of the daily situations of family life becomes imperative 
for the development of socialized efficient character. The 
same thing applies to all other primary groups where the con- 
tacts are face to face. 
This means that an attempt at control of the social milieu of 
the child, as well as the direct effort to reconstruct his habits, 
TT owe this distinction in terminology between the “primary” and the “secondary 


materials of religious education” to Professor Joseph Artman, of the University of 
Chicago. 
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must be made. As a matter of fact, such a reconstruction can 
only be made in an effective and efficient manner through the 
control of the environment. Habits must be attacked not 
directly, but indirectly through the control of the medium 
in which they are generated. Social reconstruction, therefore, 
is prerequisite to personal reorganization. 

The implications for the practical organization of religious 
education are obvious. Such education cannot be successfully 
carried on exclusively in the Sunday school or in any classroom, 
during a few hours of the week. This fact, although almost 
axiomatic, is unfortunately frequently disregarded. The home 
life, and in fact the entire primary group life, of the child must 
be supervised. 

It is a question of the supervision of the means of social 
interaction. Practically it means that the church must 
co-operate in the overhead control of the environment of the 
child with the school, the home, the playground, and the other 
scenes of the daily activities of the child in order to guarantee 
a completely adequate social and religious environment. Such 
“co-operation,” it should be noted in passing, does not mean 
that the church should expect these other organizations and 
institutions to accept its plan of education; it must be a true 
and democratic and scientific scheme of co-operation. 

The social and religious education of the entire community 
as a whole must be prosecuted. Parent classes in the church 
or school should be organized to discuss and plan the details 
of this correlation. The church, since it is actually concerned 
with the total reactions and adjustments of the child to his 
world, might serve as a clearing house of the co-operative activi- 
ties of the community on behalf of its children. This privilege 
is not the church’s by divine patent but may become so through 
effective service. The important thing is that this co-ordina- 
tion and inclusive control of all the character-determining 
forces of the community be in the hands ofa single group. This 
group might well be the church, but, in case of its failure, may 
be any other community organization or institution. 
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The normal activities of the child do not exhaust the list 
of “primary materials.” Fears, hates, prejudices, obsessions, 
impulsions, shocks, and the whole series of conditioned emo- 
tional responses to which the character of the child is subject 
should also be included in this category. Repressions tend 
to begin in childhood and become the source of later psycho- 
neuroses. To avoid them, all the wishes of the child should 
be given adequate and socialized channels of constructive 
expression. Emotions must be conditioned in terms of the 
highest possible social responses, and fear must be dissipated 
through activity. The early habit of the control of the emo- 
tions and particularly of fear is most desirable. Intelligent 
recognition of impulses and appetites should be cultivated 
and socialized means of satisfaction pointed out. Religious 
devotion and the habit of worship in the presence of social 
symbols becomes a most effective means for the disciplining of 
the emotional life. Inshort, the primary element in the religious 
education of the child should be emotional and volitional. 

Strictly speaking, the objective of religious education is the 
shared life. Development of the attitudes and habits necessary 
for such a life is progressive, reinterpretative, and reintegrative: 
beginning in the small primary groups and continuing up 
through the larger secondary groups. Such a development cul- 
minates finally in a type of character and personality that is 
evidence of intelligent and capable membership in the ideal 
universal group which we designate by the term the ‘‘ Common- 
wealth of God.” Adoration of the symbols of this co-operating 
quest knits together in emotional and spiritual unity the individ- 
ual participants and generates faith and hope. Finally such a 
character is its own best preventive of any form of psycho- 
neurosis. 

The foregoing ‘‘ materials” are ‘‘primary”’ because they con- 
dition not only the development of the habits, attitudes, and 
ideals which constitute the heritage of social Christianity, 
but the intelligent and scientific ideas needed for the realiza- 
tion of these ideals as well. Neither ideals nor ideas can be 
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conveyed to the child directly but only through the medium 
of controlled activities and conjoint enterprises. 

This fact serves as the means of transition to a brief con- 
sideration of the “secondary materials.”” By these we mean 
the moral experiences of the race stored up in literary form. 
These may be of great instrumental value in the attempt to 
control and aid the development of the desired habits and 
attitudes through social activity. These are roughly of two 
types: inspirational and scientific. The biblical literature 
falls under the first head to a large extent. A technique for 
the attainment of the ideals and values discovered by the race is 
equally as important as a knowledge of these ideals and values. 

Our cases served to indicate that the secondary materials 
of the second type were inadequate to enable the patient to 
construct a “‘nervousness-proof” character. Frequently in the 
case of shock, loss, death of members of the family, etc., religi- 
ous beliefs possessed by the patient broke down completely. 
Belief in the goodness of God, in the purpose of Providence, and 
in immortality as these had been acquired was unable to 
stand the strain of adverse experience. In a word, in only a 
few cases was the accepted orthodox “‘faith” of the patient a real 
aid in the solution of his life-problem. Frequently such a 
“faith” was positively irrational. This was particularly true 
in the case of many patients with “puritanic consciences” and 
an utterly impossible rigoristic conception of duty which finally 
. drove them beyond their physical and nervous strength and 
ultimately into the chronic de-energization of neurasthenia. 

Not only strength of character, generated through the 
development of habits of co-operative social experience, but 
also insight, social and religious intelligence are equally pre- 
requisite for adequate character and personality. In the forego- 
ing cases not only had religious education failed to develop strong 
personal and social habits, but it had also failed to give social 
and theological ideas that were serviceable. Instead, therefore, 
of the adult theological creeds with which these patients had 
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been inoculated as children, and which has little functional 
relation to their immediate social experience, a fundamental 
knowledge of social science and a working scientific philosophy 
of life should have been given. In such a philosophy the 
Christian ideal of service as well as other factors would have 
alegitimate place. It should not be overlooked that the general 
aim alike of ideals, hypotheses, and definite scientific social 
conceptions is the more complete adjustment of the person to his 
group and of his group to the universal environment. Correl- 
ative with this proposition is that of the necessity of continual 
reinterpretation of the trend and process of this adjustment. 

The writer is firmly of the opinion that in addition to the 
standardized system of institutional religious education, even 
if organized and prosecuted along the lines suggested above, 
there must be a certain amount of individual diagnosis and 
educational treatment for all morally exceptional and atypical 
children. The latter should be in the hands of a co-operative 
clinic composed of medical, moral, educational, and sociological 
specialists, and the two procedures, individual and group educa- 
tion, should proceed hand in hand. It should be insisted, also, 
that while ministers would normally have a share in this 
co-operative work, they must possess specialized scientific 
training along these lines. 

In conclusion, then, such an education developed in and 
through life, and directed toward the attainment of more and 
more abundant life, is essentially religious in any proper sense 
of this term. Dewey reaches a similar conclusion in his 
Democracy and Education (1920) p. 418. He says: “All 
education which develops power to share effectively in social 
life is moral.” Moral and religious education merge when the 
former refuses to stop with the adjustment of the individual 
to the human socius but pushes on to effect the more compre- 
hensive and ultimate adjustment of the person to those cosmic 
forces which we collectively designate as God. 
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The social aspirations of the British public are just now finding expression in 
political agitation rather than in church activities. This article seeks to show what 
the church has contributed to the growth of liberal social ideals, and to point out 
further contributions which are being made by Christian idealism. 


All generalizations regarding the religious situation in 
Great Britain are peculiarly perilous. It can hardly be gainsaid 
that there is a decline in the power and influence of organized 
religion over the mass of the people. Speaking generally, 
the older men and methods have lost their sway. It is not 
possible now to appeal to sanction or duty in urging attendance 
on religious services or the practice of Bible reading or Sunday 
observance. The younger generation ask ‘‘By what author- 
ity >’ Thissweep of indifferentism to the churches and to much 
for which they are understood to stand has taken place in spite 
of the immense exertions of most of the large denominations— 
endeavors which, however, have been rather in the sphere of 
theory than of practice. The churches have shown (for 
example, by the admirable series of reports by archbishops’ 
committees) a willingness to understand the point of view of 
those outside, but they are slow to change their methods. 
The observer is tempted to think that some big organized 
movement would get the churches into line with modern 
unprofessional thinking; but I confess that my own hope lies 
rather in the power and contagion of personal and individual 
example, and of experiment undertaken by men of courage, 
faith, and wisdom. Organization is apt to be what Projessor 
Jacks would call ‘‘self-defeating.”’ 
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Superficially, then, the outlook is not promising. And yet 
when a leading officer of the British Student Christian Move- 
ment said to me the other day that the ministry was on the 
upgrade, I wholeheartedly agreed with him. The desperate 
situation is the opportunity of the strong Christian personality. 
In truth, however, there is, beyond a clouded horizon, immense 
hope in Britain today. Ideas are struggling to be born. 
Courage, persistence, and the exhibition of comradeship are 
pretty well assured of support and, in the long run, of reward. 
But the nation is materially impoverished. In part it is 
tired. It will not respond to the old stimuli. And while the 
churches have been gravely and slowly deliberating, new move- 
ments have received an impetus that throws everything else 
into the background. 

Immediately after the war, the spirit of compassion moved 
over the land. There had been a brotherhood of the trenches 
—why should it be dissipated in the real world of the shop, 
the office, the market, and the council-chamber? Under the 
influence of the new spirit, some of the documents already 
referred to were written. The eloquent report of the Arch- 
bishops’ Committee on Christianity and Industrial Problems 
was signed not only by bishops and labor leaders but by 
several prominent capitalists. The European situation gath- 
ered storm, however. It was difficult to find markets while 
wages were so high. Strikes and lock-outs took place. Wages 
fell, much more rapidly in some cases than did the cost of 
living. Again capital and labor were ranged against each 
Other, and the sentiments of the trenches melted into thin 
air. Everybody took a step back—“‘perhaps we have gone a 
little too far,’ many thought and said. Among the exceptions 
were a few parsons; and it is easy to discount parsons. Unem- 
ployment rose and rose, and shows, at this moment (February, 
1923), very little sign of serious diminution. In this situation 
nobody turns to the churches; nobody, except a few hot-heads, 


turns to what is called ‘‘industrial action.’? And counted by 
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heads, support for revolutionary action is small; counted by 
intelligence, it is remotely fractional. 

The new channel into which all the thought and energy and 
economic desire, and even religious inspiration, have run is 
political. Many men and women have no time for organized 
religion; it will go on, it will do good, but it does not greatly 
matter. That is their view. The economic plight of many 
of these people may be serious, but in general—thanks to 
old-age pensions, government insurance (so-called ‘‘doles’’), 
and private charity—they live, and like Abraham they look 
ahead for a better day and a better country. In short, they 
look to obtain in the near future a Labour government, and with 
that government substantia) redress for evils and grievances 
which they see no chance of influencing in any other way. 

The news, just to hand, that Mr. Harry Gosling has been 
elected member of Parliament Sor the Whitechapel division of 
East London was received, one may be sure, with enthusiasm 
in a thousand Labour groups, and by tens of thousands of 
working people this morning. The same thing happened a 
few weeks ago when Mr. Arthur Henderson was elected for 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.! To the vast majority of the people 
who voted for these men, the incidents of the ecclesiastica) 
world—that one denomination is raising a sum of a quarter of 
a million pounds, or that in London one of the leading pulpits 
in the world is vacant—have no significance whatever. What 
then is the organization upon which they have bestowed their 
hopes? Who are the people who Jead and guide it? And 
what significance, if any, has this atest turn in British politics 
for the Christian church and the world ? 

The Labour Party is just over twenty years old, but it 
had no effective Parliamentary existence till 1906, when 

*QOur correspondent advises us by a later message that the by-elections which 
have taken place since February—in particular that at Mitcham, Surrey, where an 


ex-teacher was elected, and that at Edge Hill, Liverpool, where the victorious Labour 
candidate was an ex-policeman—do not weaken, but, on the contrary, bear out the 


general argument. 
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“Progressive” ideas swept the country, a Liberal government 
was elected, and with it Labour M.P.’s to the number of twenty- 
nine. That number was gradually increased till it stood at 
about seventy-five just before the election of November last. 
Then the Coalition government, which had been held together 
by the personality of Mr. Lloyd George, fell to pieces; the 
country demanded a government that knew its own mind. 
In the outcome, Mr. Bonar Law formed the present Conserva- 
tive administration, and Labour, being the second strongest 
party, with over 140 representatives, became the recognized 
Opposition. A few days afterward, the Labour Party 
appointed Mr. Ramsay MacDonald as its leader. : 

Behind the party in Parliament is the Labour Party through- 
out the country: a great federation of trade unions, socialist 
societies, and other organizations (largely of trade unionists) 
—but a party open to anyone in genera) sympathy with its aims 
who can come under the title ‘“‘worker by hand or brain.” 
In recent years a great accession of intellectuals has taken 
place, including many professors, teachers, doctors, and minis- 
ters of religion. 

The aim of the Labour Party would doubtless be described 
very differently according to the viewpoint of the observer, 
T can only attempt to indicate its main line here. The great 
Majority of commentators—both advocates and critics—will 
admit that it envisages no catastrophic revolution, nor is it 
actuated by vindictive purposes. Its methods are pacific; 
its professed goa) is human fraternity. The party stands for 
what might be called a moderate socialism. It believes that 
the economic system should more designedly become a public 
service, but it has no wholesale and ready-made scheme for 
bringing this about. It tends to believe in public ownership 
and control of big monopolies, but it would be tentative and 
experimental in the application of the principle, beginning 
with such industries (e.g., mines or railways) as could in its 


opinion be nationalized ” to the advantage of the community. 
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The best Labour men would readily admit that there ought 
to be many variations in economic structure, and that we 
cannot afford to imprison the future of mankind in a formula. 
At the best, such large changes are only means to the final end 
of securing a higher kind of social life. Unemployment is to 
be done away with, the reward of labor is to be increased, the 
center of industrial control is to be shifted, and both in a man’s 
work and in his leisure greater opportunity is to be afforded 
for the cultivation of his mind and soul. 

It is easy to show that to the formulation of this aim, and 
to the achievement of the corporate organizations behind it, 
the Christian church has made an immense and hardly fully 
appreciated contribution. The men who have brought the 
Labour movement to its present strength are, with singularly 
few exceptions, the products of the churches, especially of such 
religious bodies as have made use of lay preachers. 

One of the most striking things about the British Labour 
Party is its caliber. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the leader, 
has many of the best Scottish qualities: he has enthusiasm, 
patience, courage, humor, and a philosophical grasp of social 
problems. Life has taught him charity, and nature has given 
him eloquence. Among his chief lieutenants in Parliament are 
the Right Honorable J. R. Clynes (food minister in the last 
War Cabinet), the Right Honorable J. H. Thomas (chief officer 
of the National Union of Railwaymen), and the Right Honor- 
able Arthur Henderson. Any one of these men is capable of 
holding the office of Prime Minister. They have all had close 
association with the Free churches—Mr. Henderson, for ex- 
ample, being a prominent Wesleyan Methodist. Others who will 
make their mark on British politics include Mr. Philip Snowden, 
one of the sincerest figures and one of the most eloquent voices 
in our midst; Mr. Arthur Greenwood, closely identified with 
the Workers’ Educational Association; and the group of 
ex-Liberals, Mr. Noel Buxton, Mr. C. R. Buxton, Mr. C. P. 
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Trevelyan, and others. Then there is the group from Scotland, 
some of them Glasgow University men; all anxious to make 
things move and impatient of medieval ceremonies and long- 
drawn-out procedure. Altogether, there is here a party of 
unquestionable ability—a party which if it does not act 
foolishly may ere long dominate Britain and exercise tremen- 
dous influence on world-politics. 

Christianity is not and cannot be committed to any political 
party or economic creed. It is always something bigger and 
better than the best conceivable party. There must necessarily 
be room in the Christian church for people of widely differing 
views as to social organization. What I am concerned to do 
is not to plead the cause of any section or party, but to inform 
the American public of the facts of the situation and to ask 
Christian people to consider with me what it all means. 

The Labour party is admittedly composed of very diverse 
elements, and although it is ably led one may conceive that 
it will have to face difficulties in holding together. But from 
the religious point of view there can be no value in disseminat- 
ing the discouraging suggestion that a party reflecting the 
aspirations of the masses cannot hold together. That kind 
of attitude may be a moral disservice, for if a constitutional 
party seeking reform by pacific means is thwarted and hindered, 
many of the workers may be tempted to seek the satisfaction 
of their aims under the banner of revolution. And revolution 
—when it means force and tyranny—is another name for 
reaction. 

To no British political party has organized religion given 
so much as to the Labour Party. The Conservative Party 
has in the past been associated in men’s minds with the Church 
of England, and the Liberal Party with the Nonconformist 
churches; but neither of the older parties has in recent years 
drawn copiously on religious inspiration. The great Evangel- 
ical Revival put thoughts into men’s minds—or into the minds 
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of their children and grandchildren participating in a wider 
education—thoughts about the value and worth to God of 
individual men and women, which carried certain economic and 
political implications that could not easily be satisfied in an 
aristocratic or an oligarchic social system. The young miners 
of the North, busy during the week in their trade unions and 
co-operative societies, had been given opportunity of preaching 
the gospel on Sundays. Presently they began to inquire into 
the relevancy of this gospel for the needs of the world—in 
especial for the needs of thousands of working people like 
themselves. You cannot arrest the progress of ideas; and 
so British workingmen dug into the past; they read Plato and 
Aristotle, they became acquainted with history anterior to 
biblical records, they swallowed Darwin and biblical criticism, 
they reacted from Christianity and the churches as a result of 
the destructive secularism of the nineteenth century—just as 
now they are attracted to the perenially glorious figure of Jesus. 
For such men the Sunday morning adult schools, with their 
liberal but vital interpretation of the message of Christ, have 
done much, as have the writings of T. R. Glover, A. H. Gray, 
and others. They have felt at home in the Brotherhoods, 
with their open platform; and they have welcomed the fact 
that the tradition of Kingsley and Maurice has been carried 
on in the Church of England by the Church Socialist League 
and the Industrial Christian Fellowship. 

It is probably impossible to obtain a political embodiment 
of Christianity in the contemporary world. The British 
Labour Party is not that; but, as already hinted, it appears 
to be largely the by-product of modern religious developments. 
All this you may grant and still contend that I have not made 
it at all clear what the churches can do. Let me offer a few 
words on that subject. 

The relative failure of the church at the time of the Indus- 
trial Revolution was due, according to Mr. and Mrs. Hammond, 
to its inability to connect the world of the spirit with the world 
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of public affairs. If that “failure” is not to be repeated, the 
church must bring within the scope of public discussion all 
social and political questions as they are related to Christian 
principles. I would go farther and apply the same method 
to religious questions. Discursive and disconnected preaching 
has, I am sure, had its day, and has little influence with intel- 
ligent workingmen. The church might well do more teaching, 
and whenever it deals with controversial subjects it must 
provide for the discussion of them. If it were recognized 
that the church welcomed inquiry, and even criticism, its 
prestige would receive immediate enhancement. 

As I understand it, the newer democracy does not ask the 
church to pronounce its shibboleths; but being composed very 
largely of people who have thrown overboard authority, it 
will not be won back by the old methods. In giving up one 
kind of authority—the authority of “I’m telling you,” or 
“Thus saith the Lord”—the church may acquire the greater 
authority of the university, where no question is burked and 
where inquiry and speculation are commended. In the London 
suburb in which I live a young Congregational minister. 
the Reverend Wilton Rix, B.A., is making an interesting 
experiment. Every Monday evening in his church hall he has 
a discussion on a social subject which already has been ex- 
pounded by a university lecturer a few days before in one of 
the local schools. The topics include ‘‘The State and 
Industry,”’ ‘Wages and the Distribution of Wealth,” ‘The 
Unemployment Problem,” ‘‘ Ideals and Realities in Education.” 
The subject is opened each time with a ten-minute speech by a 
different person. All schools of thought are of course in 
evidence in the discussions, and Mr. Rix is certainly demon- 
strating that it is the business of the church to deal with such 
questions. That I am aware is only a small illustration (it is 
only one of many experiments being carried out by Mr. Rix), 
and it can be paralleled many times in England and America. 
A few churches hold conferences, either weekly or monthly 
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after the evening service, and there are many study groups 
using the excellent questionnaires issued by the 1924 Conference 
on Christian Politics, Economics, and Citizenship. 

Perhaps it seems a far cry from a description of the British 
Labour Party to the advocacy of study groups and public 
discussion. I have indicated, however, that here is a mass of 
people not hostile either to religion or to the churches who are 
steadily being lost to us because we do not appear to be suffi- 
ciently in contact with reality. If I suggest one way in which 
in the spirit of fellowship (this is fundamental) the church 
may win back the democracy, I do so not from motives of 
expediency or craven fear, but because I believe that if we 
weaken or lose the social content of the gospel, we have betrayed 
our Lord and reduced his message to powerlessness in the 
modern world. 








THE PRESENT RELIGIOUS SITUATION 
IN INDIA 
ANGUS STEWART WOODBURNE 


Madras Christian College, Madras, India 

India is now under the sway of a nationalistic movement which is reflected in the 
effort to get rid of the more objectionable features of faith and practice, and in 
some quarters in a proposal to return to the simplicity and sublimity of the Vedas, 
reinterpreted in modern terms. 

This spirit finds expression in the demand that Christianity in India be released 
from foreign control and that the Christian message be interpreted through the imagery 
and thought-forms that are familiar to the people of the country. 

The system of caste is coming to be recognized as incompatible with a unitary 
national life; it must be reduced to a mere symbol or entirely obliterated. National 
unification is further impeded by the fact that the real lines of cleavage are religious 
and racial rather than political, The Hindu-Muslim concordat is both artificial 
and ephemeral, while the chief political remedy employed, namely non-co-operation, 
is negative rather than constructive. 

Already Indian leaders are dreaming of a higher religious synthesis, spiritual and 
universal, uniting the best that there is in Christianity with the best of the indigenous 
faiths, a synthesis in which Jesus shall be honored as one of the avatars of the Infinite, 
and one of the world’s redeemers along with Buddha, Rama, and Krishna. 


The study of religion in India is as bewitching as it is 
bewildering. Probably there is no other country under the 
sun where one can observe so many religions and sects function- 
ing side by side. Crude animism is still here, though it is 
gradually being driven back to the forests. Hinduism is 
ubiquitous, and is still obviously the predominant faith. 
Buddhism continues unperturbed, most active of course in 
Burma and Ceylon. Jainism has never claimed a large follow- 
ing, but there is still a respectable community maintaining its 
traditions. Islam claims a large and powerful section of the 
population with varying degrees of liberalism and conservatism. 
The ancient Hebrew faith has its adherents counting among 
them one of no less distinction than the representative of the 
Imperial Crown. Zoroastrianism is the religion of the Parsi 
community, whose culture and enterprise are disproportionately 
large as compared with its numbers. Christianity is here—in 
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the government official, in the Western missionary, and in 
the Indian Christian; in the Catholic and in the Protestant— 
growing more rapidly pro ratio than any religion both in the 
number of its adherents and in the influence of its teachings. 

Where so many phases of religious life and thought are 
brought into such intimate contact, something is bound to 
happen. The history of religions in India makes it very plain 
that things have been happening for centuries. The student 
of religious development finds in this country scope for several 
lifetimes of investigation. India has afforded a tempting field 
for those who have been disposed to study religions compara- 
tively, for here the comparisons could be made at first-hand 
observation. But “comparisons are odious” here as elsewhere; 
they engender too many ill feelings to be useful. Happily 
the historical method is coming increasingly to prevail among 
the serious students of religion with the result that the feeling 
of bitterness that in the past too often characterized the 
attitude of the followers of one religion toward those of another 
is subsiding. Sympathy is displacing scorn, and appreciation 
is taking the place of criticism. There never was a time when 
the people of the different religious communities made such a 
wholesome endeavor to understand one another as they are 
doing today. Religious toleration which hitherto has been 
a pretty theory, posited alike by Hindu philosophy and the 
Christian government, is becoming more and more an accom- 
plished fact. The fallacy of dogmatism has become apparent 
to all communities, and is being abandoned for the spirit of 
sweet reasonableness. It is one of the evidences of India’s 
struggle toward nationhood that her people of all faiths are 
growing in mutual understanding and sympathy. 

India has always been proud of her spiritual propensities. 
Her prophets and seers have persistently proclaimed the 
supremacy of spiritual values, and the transiency of material 
possessions. The earnestness with which this doctrine has 


been preached and the dominant place which it occupies in 
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the literary traditions has, however, sometimes been misleading. 
We are all familiar with the old contrast between Indian and 
Western culture, as equivalent to a contrast between the 
spiritual and the material. To say the least, it is one-sided. 
In practice one can find equally as much of the spiritual in 
the Western traditions of science, philosophy, philanthropy, 
and religion. And Indians are awakening to the fact that the 
West has no monopoly of materialism. The motives in the 
education of individuals, in vocational choices, in the determina- 
tion of residence, in the arrangement of marriage alliances, 
and even in adherence to, or departure from, religious customs 
and traditions are too often deplorably materialistic. A great 
many Indians are blaming the West for introducing that ele- 
ment,and part of the present-day revolt against Western civiliza- 
tion is due to their identification of it with materialism. The 
trouble has been that the Asiatic has been more ready to 
reject the spiritual elements in Western life, while adopting 
its material elements in their more undesirable forms, as witness 
the case of Japan. One of the most hopeful signs of the times 
is that Indians are becoming sensitive to the danger, and are 
setting themselves seriously to overcome it. Leaders like 
Rabindranath Tagore and Mahatma Gandhi are seeking to 
rekindle the embers of idealism. It augurs well that there are 
so many men with an unquenchable faith in the soul of the 
people, and who believe that a revival of religion which will 
subdue the power of Mammon is inevitable. 

Far and away the most significant movement in India 
today is the nationalistic. There is in process a great revival 
of natural culture that has been aptly compared to that in 
England at the period of the Renaissance. The numerous 
expressions of this cultural movement are indicative of the 
strength with which it has penetrated the whole social life. 
Politically, it has found voice in the increasingly loud clamors 
for self-determination. Economically, it has included the 


attempt to return to more primitive habits of life. Home-spun 
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coarse cotton is received as “full dress” in Indian society, 
even more cordially than imported broad cloth. The spinning- 
wheel is the sign of the economic revolt, and there is a great 
demand to return to the hand-loom. Morally and religiously 
the movement has been made vocal in the cry: ‘‘Back to the 
Vedas.”” The belief is steadily gaining acceptance that Indian 
culture is on the whole superior to Western culture, and that 
the forms in which India is to find her best self-expression and 
her truest self-realization have been molded at home and not 
abroad. | 

It need scarcely be said that the spirit of nationalism is 
expressed in varying degrees. There is the man of poised 
judgment whose patriotism has not blinded him to the worthiul 
contributions of other cultures. And there is also the extremist 
who is openly hostile to all that is foreign for no other reason 
than that it is foreign, or perhaps because he thinks it the only 
way to effect the rehabilitation of Indian culture which he 
desires. Rabindranath Tagore stands out as the typical 
patriot of the former type. It is significant that in his recent 
lectures in Madras, the real purpose of which was to emphasize 
the need for a cross-fertilization of culture, every criticism of 
anything Western was roundly applauded, an indication of the 
presence of the other type of patriotism, though admittedly 
the real extremists boycotted the lectures. 

Religiously, the revival of nationalism involves a wide- 
spread renewal of pledges to be faithful to the national religion. 
The contact of Hinduism with the more monotheistic and 
personal religions—Christianity and Jslam—has made apparent 
some of the differences. The grosser forms of ceremonial 
religion, so common among the village people, and the erotic 
expressions which are known to exist have come in for much 
adverse criticism from the adherents of other faiths. Today 
there is much Jess inclination on the part of the Hindu to deiend 
them, Dut he is persuading himself and, as far as possible, 


others that these forms are not the rea) Hinduism, and are 
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indeed abhorrent to the heart of Hinduism. The attempted 
recrudescence of Vedic religion is in reality an attempt to get 
behind the forms to the faith that has been so adulterated. 
There probably never was a period when the bhakti marga was 
more influential, and Indians sought to find religious satisfac- 
tion through loving devotion to a personal God. And the 
karma marga is growing away from its original significance as 
faithful performance of the sacrifice in the direction of humani- 
tarian interests, such as social service. Even the jnana marga 
is conceived much less as an esoteric knowledge on the way 
to absorption, and much more as an active knowing process 
through a life of devotion. 

The simplicity of Vedic times is gone. ‘‘ Back to the Vedas” 
can never be literally fulfilled any more than “‘ Back to the New 
Testament” for the Christian. The national movement in 
religion can never restore that primitive life, any more than 
the clock can be turned back. On the other hand, many of the 
people have no conception of trying to turn the clock back. 
Their real meaning is that in the pre-Brahmanic age there was 
more simplicity, more vitality and more democracy in religion, 
and that these are the factors needed for a real revival. For 
example, priestcraft developed in the Brahmanic age, but in 
the Vedic times the priestly functions were much less stereo- 
typed. There is a wholesome demand for a return of this less 
ceremonial type of priesthood. Hindus are increasingly 
discontented to allow the study and ritual practice of religion 
to be confined to the priestly class, for religion is the common 
property of all. During the decade ending with the census of 
March, 1921, the number of Brahman priests in the Madras 
Presidency decreased by slightly more than 50 per cent, a 
striking evidence of the trend of current movements. 

When a Christian minister in the West raises his voice 
concerning the mora) issues of a politica) question, there are 
frequently those who try to silence him by bidding him, 
“Preach the Gospel and {eave politics to the politicians.” 
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In India there is happily no such anomaly as trying to keep 
politics and religion in water-tight compartments. Religion 
penetrates the whole life, and nowhere is that penetration more 
obvious than in politics. The great political leaders are also 
religious leaders. The keenest critics of Mr. Gandhi’s 
politics acknowledge his personal piety. Mr. Muhamad Ali 
is an eminent student of religion as witness his translation into 
English of the Qur’an. It is the firm belief of many Indians 
that all material things, such as political freedom and com- 
mercial prosperity, can be brought about by religious devotion. 
Mr. Gandhi is very fond of quoting: “‘Seek ye first the Kingdom 
of God and His righteousness and all other things will be added 
unto you.” ‘There is a profound truth in the conception that 
the purifying influence of religious faith fits a man better than 
anything else to discharge the duties of life—political, social, 
or economic. 

The national movement is felt today in the Indian Christian 
church. It was unavoidable in the early days of her history 
that she should imbibe many Western forms of worship, 
because of the dominating influence of the missionary. But 
now the spirit of India is asserting itself in the demand for 
devolution of authority to the church. There is an extremist 
party here also which suggests that the Missions confine them- 
selves to the strictly institutional side of religion—education, 
medical work, rescue homes, and the like g the conduct 
of the strictly religious work to Indian Christians. There are 
others who feel that a more vital service would be the inter- 
pretation of the Christian message through the imagery of 
India, a much profounder task at which only a beginning has 
been made. This movement has to struggle against a reaction- 
ary tendency which fears that the “Indianizing of Christi- 
anity”’ is only a cloak for the “ Hinduizing of Christianity.” 

In a recent address delivered by one of the prominent 
leaders of Hindu thought, Mr. K. Natarajan, the editor of 
the Indian Social Reformer, before the Mid-India Missionary 
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Association, the speaker made the following significant state- 
ment: 


It will take me much beyond the scope of this paper to explain in 
detail the reasons for the position of greatly enhanced possibilities 
which Christian missionaries to-day occupy in this country. Briefly, 
they are the effects of the war which, by exposing the illusory character 
of materia) greatness and power, has brought into relief the reality 
and permanence of the Christian and spiritual element of Western life 
which Missions represent: of the Indian constitutional reforms which, 
in whatever else they may have failed, have certainly established in 
theory that there is no dominant race in India; and the handicap on 
Christian Missions as representatives of a dominant race, has conse- 
quently ceased to exist in large measure, and will altogether disappear 
when India has full responsible Government; the example of Mahatma 
Gandhi who has always acknowledged the absolute and literal value of 
Christ’s teaching, as a guide to men and nations, of course; the new 
angle of vision referred to above, of Christian scholars, thinkers and 
workers, in approaching Indian life and thought, as contributories to 
the world’s spiritual heritage, and the national spirit so prominent 
to-day among the Indian Christian community—which, by declining 
communal electorates for the new Councils and in other ways, has 
effectually swept aside the long standing impression that Christian 
Missions were actuated by the policy of denationalizing converts to 
Christianity and their descendants. Owing to these causes, Christian 
Missions to-day are in a more favorable position than ever before to 
co-operate, and I am happy to say, they are co-operating with Indian 
reformers in the vast problems confronting them. 


One is sometimes reminded of the proverbial fact that 
“A man’s foes are they of his own household.”’ Many Hindus 
would readily assert that such is the case with their religion. 
The literalists, the legalists, the ritualists, and the superstitious 
—these are the real enemies of Hinduism. And the liberally 
minded Muslims would say the same about Islam. No less 
do the modernists among the Christians insist that those who 
expound the meaning of the religion of Jesus in terms of creeds, 
liturgies, or any other formalism are doing more harm to the 
Christian cause than its acknowledged antagonists. The 
national movement is neither avowedly liberal nor conservative, 
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yet its tendency is toward modernism because of the motive 
to interpret religion in social categories other than the orthodox. 
Another sign of the times is the demand for the mitigation 
of caste restrictions. Here again the “Back to the Vedas”’ 
cry is sounded with good effect. It is well known that caste 
as a social institution was a post-Vedic development. The 
endeavor to purge Hinduism of those accretions which have 
hindered its true development is bringing about in some 
quarters a tendency to interpret caste symbolically, and in 
others the tendency to insist on its demolition. The Social 
Reform Movement, the strength of which is steadily on the 
increase, frankly advocates the education of the depressed 
classes, the remarrying of widows, intermarriage and _inter- 
dining among members of different castes, in short a complete 
reversal of the traditional customs associated with caste. 
Human brotherhood is ceasing to be a merely theoretical 
doctrine, and is growing into a practical ideal. I dare say, in 
spite of certain passing phases of the nationalistic movement 
that involve an unfortunate measure of racial prejudice and 
ill-will, that the real trend of events is toward the breaking- 
down of the great social prejudices—caste, color, and race. 
The present movement toward unity is also characterized 
by suggestion of a need for a universal religion. Hindus 
have always pointed to the universal motive of religions. 
“As all rivers flow into the ocean” is the familiar analogy. 
This tendency has been especially marked in the Advaita 
Vedanta. It was one of the doctrines on which the late 
Swami Vivekananda laid stress both at home and when he 
visited the West. And today there are not wanting indications 
of a revival of that interest. When the aim of all religions is 
the common goal of salvation, it seems quite plausible that 
they should drop their petty differences and unite their forces. 
More particularly does it seem plausible for all Indians to do 
that in these days of struggle toward unity and nationhood. 
The non-co-operation movement, though designedly politi- 
cal, has tried to exert its influence in the direction of a com- 
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munity of religious interest. Much has been made of 
“Hindu-Muslim unity” and a good deal of auto-suggestion has 
been tried to bring about such a unity by means of hypnotic 
influence. The bases on which this union has been attempted 
to be effected are chiefly negative in the opposition of the 
Muslim community to the settlement of the Khalifate question 
proposed by the Treaty of Sevres, the general political unrest 
and demand for a larger measure of self-government, and the 
reaction in regard to the Amritsar affair. And the means 
employed to maintain the movement have been largely negative 
as admirably summed up in the one word “non-co-operation.”’ 
It is apparent on the face of the movement that it is through 
and through political. The phase ‘“Hindu-Muslim unity” 
is obviously a misnomer because its meaning would be a 
religious union, whereas, as a matter of fact, religion has nothing 
to do with it. When the movement broke out into armed 
rebellion among the Moplahs of Malabar, the forced conversion 
of hundreds of Hindus to Islam was an indication of the 
absence of religious significance and of the superficiality of the 
political entente. And now that affairs in the Near East have 
taken a new turn and the settlement of the Khalifate question 
is reverting to the Muslim world, the most significant reason 
for the Hindu-Muslim compact has been removed. 

One of Mr. Gandhi’s last utterances before his incarceration 
was an appeal for unity in which he tried to extend it so as to 
be a Hindu-Muslim-Buddhist-Christian-Jain-Parsi-Jew unity. 
The flag of the extremist Swaraj party is composed of red for 
Hinduism, green for Islam, and white for all other religions. 
It seems strange that so few have seemed to discern the incon- 
gruity of trying to effect a political alliance when the dividing 
influence is religion and not politics. It is not unlike trying to 
produce a chemical compound of diverse elements when the 
forces that separate them are purely physical. 

The truth of the matter is that the demand for religious 
unity, the movement for universalizing religion has sprung pre- 
eminently from Hindu sources. The whole history of Hinduism 
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illustrates that tendency. It conquered Buddhism in India by 
making Buddha one of the avatars of Vishnu. Moreover, 
Hinduism, according to the Vedantist, possesses the character- 
istics necessary in a universal religion. In The Essentials of 
Hinduism, a little book in which a dozen or so eminent Hindus 
have expressed their opinions on what is essential in Hinduism, 
the unanimous stress is on caste. One must be born within the 
Hindu social organism to belong to it. And yet thousands of 
faithful Hindus firmly believe that their religion possesses all 
the essentials for a universal religion. Certainly either caste 
will have to go, or everybody will have to agree to giving it a 
symbolic or spiritual interpretation, if the claims of Hinduism 
are to be seriously considered. There are many who would 
gladly make the compromise, and who believe the gain would 
quite outweigh any loss. 

Asa part of the universalizing tendency many would gladly 
give a place to Jesus in the Hindu pantheon. If Buddha was 
included among the avatars of the great Preserver, Vishnu, 
why not Jesus? The one stumbling-block for many Hindus 
is the Christian claim to the uniqueness of Jesus, esp “cially 
when applied to the doctrine of redemption. The pai ist 
feels it is limiting to the divine operations to make one unique 
person, even though he be an incarnation, the sole channel of 
redemptive grace. Jesus was one of the world-redeemers, 
they admit, but so were Buddha, Rama, and Krishna. 

It is partly for this reason that the conviction is growing 
among Indians that they understand Jesus better than the 
Western, so-called Christian peoples. This is an opinion which 
many Hindus and Muslims and some Indian Christians hold. 
They argue that Jesus was an Asiatic and that they understand 
the Asiatic mind, because they share it. Two influences have 
conspired to convince them that the West does not rightly 
understand or interpret Jesus. The one is the impression 
abroad that materialism holds sway in the West. The other 
is the tragedy of the Great War, the significance of which for 
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the Indian is hatred, bloodshed, greed, and all that is inhuman. 
All of our Western arguments about defending the weak, 
maintaining our ideals, and protecting the world from threatened 
destruction are lost on the majority of Indians. For they 
cannot forget the spectacle of nations of professed followers 
of the meek and lowly Galilean ranged against one another in 
the bitterest and bloodiest struggle in human history. They 
believe that Jesus taught non-resistance and non-violence, and 
that he used and taught others to use no other authority but love. 

There is no denying the fact that, whether they are inter- 
ested in Christianity or not, Indians are profoundly interested 
in Jesus. One cannot but remark on the way in which so much 
of recent journalistic literature contains repeated references to 
Jesus and his teachings. It is most notable the way in which 
leaders of other religious faiths are recognizing the supremacy 
of Jesus as an exemplar and teacher of morals and religion and 
as the source of their inspiration for sacrifice and service. 
At the last meeting of the Indian National Congress during 
Christmas week again and again political idealists appealed 
to the example and teachings of Jesus, and what makes 
the fact more significant is that no appeal was made to any 
other religious teacher throughout the session. The fact 
is that the whole culture and civilization of the present is 
becoming fused with teachings of which Jesus was the source. 
It has been said that the reason that more Hindus are not 
renouncing their traditional religion and joining the Christian 
community is that their own religion is becoming more and more 
permeated by the ideals of Jesus. The perusal of statements, 
such as that of Professor Radhakrishnan in the Hibbert Journal 
for October, 1922, will make it plain that the Hinduism of the 
educated modern man is very much Christianized, that “the 
heart of Hinduism” is very close to the heart of Christianity. 
Keshub Chunder Sen prophesied that Jesus would conquer 
India. Perhaps the conquest will be from within, spiritual, 
rather than from without, institutional. 








WHAT SHALL THE CHURCHES DO WITH 
THE YOUNG RADICALS? 


FRANCIS J. McCONNELL 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


The radical is indispensable because he introduces and makes familiar new ideas. 
It is important that such ideas should have a free opportunity for discussion. Even 
an extreme statement helps to discover the truth. A church which does not make 
radicals welcome will be encouraging the rise of hostile radicals who destroy rather 
than build up. This point is illustrated in the case of the conscientious objector 
against war. On the other hand, the young radical] should always be sure of his facts 
if he wishes to be of influence. 


I use the word radical in the loose meaning given it in 
ordinary speech. By radicals I mean those who are commonly 
called radicals—especially members of the ministry who today 
are proclaiming what are ordinarily conceived of as advanced 
theological or social views. I think chiefly of the younger 
leaders, for in them the spirit of so-called radicalism is likely 
to show at its best, before the period of disappointment or 
disillusionment has set in. 

In all our thought of the part of the progressive leader, let 
us remember that progress in adaptation of newer to older 
religious views—or vice versa—made necessary by scientific 
or philosophic or social advance passes through well-marked 
stages. Almost any new view is at first met with opposition. 
There is at the beginning fierce fighting. The new idea is 
heresy. After the fighting comes qualified acceptance of the 
supposed heresy with the concession that it is of no consequence 
whether we accept the new idea or not. The view is pro- 
nounced harmless. Finally arrives the stage at which the 
view is accepted as an essential, or at least an important con- 
tribution to human thinking. The view then becomes itself 
part of orthodoxy. 
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One contribution that the so-called radical makes is in 
raising questions, and in insisting upon his right to question. 
Any systematization of truth, especially of religious truth, is 
safe only when the questioner is at hand. Orthodoxies of all 
kinds, religious and scientific alike, are socially permissible 
only on condition that they stand out in the open where what 
William James called “the northwest wind of free inquiry” 
can whisk around them. Theology must meet the questioning 
of every age, and the questioner is performing an indispensable 
social and religious function. The more tightly and compactly 
organized religious truth becomes the more it stands in need 
of scrutiny, for in the nature of truth—a nature which implies 
organic adjustments and readjustments and living change 
and rebirth—anything suggestive of overorganization smacks 
of error. The more a church becomes sure of its formal theol- 
ogy—or of its practical organization—the more need for the 
radical. 

A further service rendered by the radical is just that of 
making the new conception familiar. The ordinary man in 
church, or out of church, gets over his fear as he becomes more 
familiar with the fearful. Here isa radical who keeps proclaim- 
ing his radicalism year after year. If now the radical is driven 
out of the church, an element of persecuting force has been 
brought to play which prevents the consideration of the 
question on its merits. Persecution sometimes does harm in 
leading to the spread of persecuted doctrines which ought not 
to be spread. Suppose, on the other hand, the radical goes 
on without interruption, except that of free discussion. The 
heavens do not fall. If the idea is absurd its absurdity is 
seen through after a while. If it is sound the soundness 
becomes apparent. In any case, the idea becomes familiar. 
Perhaps even the radical on his own account sees the weakness 
of his own idea, after a while. 

A good resolution for a church to make in dealing with a 
rising generation of youths filled with the new wine of a rather 
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raw progressivism is to cultivate a shock-proof nervous stabil- 
ity. For many years I have been frequently holding personal 
interviews with college students on matters of religious faith 
and practice. I have listened to veritable processions of 
twenty-year-old atheists and anarchists as they have banished 
God out of the universe and order from society. More than 
once I have seen the youthful radical stop and say with a boy- 
ish grin—in response to a matter-of-fact ‘‘ What of it ?””—“‘ Well, 
it does sound rather stupid, now that I have talked it out.” 

Sometimes the ‘‘ What of it?” has to meet the rejoinder 
that there is a great deal of it. In any case, it is the business 
of the church to get to close quarters with the question which 
has been raised, close enough to it to rob it of all advantage 
of charm or terror it may possess through sheer strangeness. 

It is well for us all to remember also the part played by the 
radical in pushing new ideas out to extreme statement. What 
is balance in religious organization? A steadiness so stiff that 
there is no rolling of the ship? Such steadiness is likely to 
cut down the speed. Balance in ship-building means such con- 
struction that the boat can roll without upsetting. In the 
history of thought, progress comes as various doctrines are 
carried out to their logical extremes in statement. In state- 
ment, I say, for the inertia of human nature is a safeguard 
against any doctrine’s being widely carried to an extreme in 
practice. We cannot fully understand a doctrine until it 
is given its extreme putting. Hence there is a stage in the 
development of every doctrine when the advocate of the 
doctrine makes it explain everything. It does not explain 
everything, but the extreme, far-fetched putting enables us to 
get at the truth about the doctrine. In the end, the doctrine 
from which the advocates expected everything may find itself 
filling a disappointingly small niche in the temple of human 
philosophy, but it might not have occupied even that if it 
had not been for the extreme statements of its supporters. 

If anyone is terrified at the foregoing suggestions, let it be 
remembered that we are taking some conditions for granted. 
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We are assuming that we are dealing with servants of the church 
in search of the truth. If a reader is inclined to think that all 
this would warrant a religious thinker’s swinging clear over into 
atheism so as to make the most of a theory, let him ask himself 
how many are likely to do this, or how many would be willing 
to remain inside the church if they became atheists? We 
assume, also, that not all the members of a church are likely 
to be radicals themselves or to yield overmuch to radicalism. 
The church as a whole is always theologically about a generation 
behind the times, for the mature church members were born 
at least a generation ago and think of theology in terms of their 
childhood. We are thinking of the place and function in the 
church of the earnest, youthful radical who is burning with the 
passion of the intellectual crusader, We insist that such 
crusaders are not likely to be numerous enough at any one time 


to do harm to the church. We believe further that they are 
absolutely essential to the salety of the church. 


Another objector will have it that all this opens the way to 
spiritual loss, even disaster to the radical himself. To which 
we reply that we have danger in any plan. What about the 
danger that young men run of reacting violently against ultra- 
conservative attitudes toward science and scientific truth ? 
After an observation extending through thirty years I am in 
doubt as to whether professedly conservative theological schools 


do not send out upon the church radicals, poorly equipped 
radicals at that: The student from such a school is likely some 


day to react against the teaching he has received and then try 


to find his way along alone, with the result that his radicalism 
is crude and possibly fierce. There is only one counsel of 


safety in this scientific day, and that is to face all the newer 


statements of the faith openly and frankly and let the rad- 
ical do his best or his worst with them. 


Hospitality toward new claims does not mean that we are 


to take in as a permanent guest everything that calls itself 
progressive, but it does mean that we are to entertain the 
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claims long enough to see if they are genuine. Some years 
ago a bill was introduced into the egis\ature of Massachusetts 
to forbid the teaching of certain unconventional follies—in 
physical healing, I believe. William James appeared to protest 
against the passage oi the bill. Probably nobody in the assem- 
bly knew better the nonsense of the particular views at which 
the bill aimed than did James, trained as he was both in 
physiology and psychology. Moreover, James recognized the 
right of a community to protect itself against crazy medica] 
practice. He protested, however, against any limitation of 
discussion of such themes on the broad ground that tf we close 
up even such doors we close an avenue through which truth 
may be revealed. James was right. When we contemplate 
the inertia of the human mind, Its unwillingness to change a 
view to which it has become snugly adjusted, the vested 
interests—not merely fmancial, but emotional and intellectual 
—we can see that oftentimes along with the cranks who talk 
wildly there may be a Columbus with the promise of a new 
world in his strange jargon. 

A word about vested interests other than financial. When 
we speak of vested interests we most oiten think of stocks and 
bonds which may be disturbed by new teachings. Stocks and 
bonds are not the only vested interests working on the side of 
an inert conservatism. Here is a theological professor who 
has been trained in the older points of view at large expense 
oi time and money. The time and money are not in themselves 
the only forceful factors making for conservatism, as over 
against an emphasis on the newer methods. The teacher has 
invested himself in the study and teaching of the old, so that 
he in all sincerity cannot see the way clear to cast his vote in 
faculty meeting for a modification of curriculum which would 
take into account the present-day scientific and social tenden- 
cies. So in spite of many, many theologians who, trained in 
the methods of a generation ago, nevertheless welcome the new, 
the teacher with a vested interest is tempted to stand against 
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the newer view. ‘This is especially true with teachers by the 
score Whose meager salaries have prevented their getting a 
chance at progress. The underpaid theological professor is 
pardonably unprogressive, for he cannot afford to get a new 


vested interest. 
The case is similar with the ministry. A barrel of sermons 


is a vested interest. Ways of thinking that get fastened on 


the mind are almost literally vested interests. The upset to 


such ways is oftentimes as damaging as an earthquake to an 
old and settled community. Congregations can acquire vested 
interests in ways of thinking and feeling and doing. 

A great many nervous souls are in a state of panic today 


over the appearance of radicalism as to industrial questions 
in the Jabor circles and over the support which this radicalism 


is receiving from some quarters inside the church. What is 


this radicalism inside the church ? 
Part of it is not radicalism at al] except in the sense of 


’ , . . 
insistence upon free discussion. A wise conservatism always 


insists on getting the radical to talking; for when the radica) 
talks we at least know what he is talking about. We do not 


know what he ts talking about when he talks down cellar or in 
a back alley. Some alleged church radicalism is nothing more 
or less than a purpose to get social discussion out into the open, 


where we can all hear it. 
I have just said that the wise conservative always insists 
upon discussion. I mean that he sees that it is better to have 


such discussion than to have explosions of dynamite. I must 
admit, however, that the radical often does his utmost, from 


his side, to get the social conservative to talking, for the con- 


servative does not always talk sense. Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb have recently called attention to the resentment which 


the stand-pat capitalist feels when the revolutionist laughs at 


an attempt to throw the cloak of superior morality over capital- 
ism, over the justification of remuneration for owning rather 


than for service, espectally. The capitalist goes purple with 
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rage when the revo)utionist wants to know why anyone should 
pay the capitalist just for owning. Why doesn’t the capitalist 
speak up and answer? The stock reply about being entitled 
to pay for saving money is good as far as it goes, but how far 
does it go toward justification of paying for costless saving? [s 
the socially minded young preacher to be rebuked just for asking 
this question, especially in view of the fact that the capitalist 
is so given to falling back upon high moral ground in defense 
of the existing system? Religious sanctions are indeed of the 
highest worth. All the more reason then for being patient 


with the radical Christian who wants to know what they are 
when a given feature of the present order is under scrutiny. 


In what does the sacredness of private property in the huge 
instruments of production consist? The radica) has a right 
to ask such questions tij] he gets an answer. The moment 
the question of sacredness is raised the church has a right to 
be heard. 

The truth is that the church is always baptizing and receiv- 
ing into its fellowship social institutions before it is sure that 
those institutions have really been converted. 

Dr. Percy Gardner has rendered imvaluable service in 
interpreting church history as a succession of such institutiona) 
baptisms into Christ, or at least into the name of Christ. 
Greek thought and Greek religious ritual, Roman law and 
administration, Teutonic family ideals—alJ have been baptized 
into the name of Christ. The process still goes on. Now when 
it comes to baptizing an industrial order into the name of 
Christ we are fortunate indeed if we have some ruthless 
questioner at hand, young enough not to have any more 
sense than to put searching inquiries to the candidate. Such 
questioning is an ungracious task at best, but it has to be done. 
The Christianization of the industrial life may otherwise lead 
to the industrialization of the Christian life, which is not highly 
desirable. Roman imperialism took a deadly revenge upon 


Christianity for bringing it into nominal submission to the 
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name of Christ when it finally triumphed in the imperialization 
of Christianity. So a highly questionable industria) order 
might wreak an ironical revenge upon a Christianity, coming 
to forma) lordship over it, by the final secularization of Chris- 
tianity. It is the hardest conceivable spiritual feat for ecclesi- 
astica) officials to move in any atmosphere charged with the 
fumes of commercial success without being morally poisoned. 
The worst feature about poison gas is that you cannot see 
it. The radica) performs a service in reminding us of its 
presence. 

Whether we are dealing with a formal, codified social 
system, or with the body of customs and ideas of which that 
system is the expression, the closer the system approaches 
finality the more morally dangerous it is. So we need men to 
tell us that the system is in need of being broken up, The more 
nearly perfect any system—as a system—dealing with human 
life seems to be, the more need of being severe with it. We 
need not expect the invectives of the radical to be over- 
discriminating. Discrimination is not his task. The Psalmist 
said that he meditated in the law day and night. He would 
probably have resented Paul’s charge that the law was a body 
of death. The social radicals in the church may be fools, but 
they are like the fools who used to remind kings of the ever 
present danger of death. Occasionally they are like the 
tyrant’s fool of the old story. “Stop that fool’s mouth,” said 
the tyrant. ‘‘He’s nothing but a fool,” replied the courtiers, 
“No doubt,” said the king, “but if he keeps on talking like 
that he wil) upset my throne.” 

If a)) this seems loose and dangerous, let us repeatedly 
remind ourselves of the grave limitations in the path of the 
social prophet. Amos and Isaiah and Micah preached social 
righteousness twenty-five hundred years ago, and their 
cherished dreams have not yet come fully true. The prophet’s 
radicalism is like a melting snow in the Rocky Mountains. 


Sometimes the torrent does indeed sweep everything beiore 
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it in flood, but the damage does not last long. In the end it is 
canalized into a socia) irrigation system that does good long 
after the radical is gone. Here again is a touch of irony; we 
all live on ancient radicalisms. Our prophets today will be 
appropriated by the later generations. Perhaps it is just as 
well. If the prophets had it all their own way now they might, 
with a floodlike rush, tear up things by the roots. Some day 


their radicalism will be soaking into the roots of things. 

So the first duty toward the social radical is to Jet him talk. 
The next duty is to listen to him, and the next is to try to put 
into effect whatever of his teaching seems sound. Above all, 
it is necessary to remember that among the cranks and wild 
fellows there are some true prophets of the Most High—men 
who stand in the direct line of succession from the prophets 
of old. Let them speak forth. There are enough steady 
church journalists to set us right when they lead us astray; and 
enough ecclesiastical officials to see that their practical recom- 
mendations are tactfully, oh, so tactfully! amended and 
corrected. 

One of the most acute phases in which social radicalism 
confronts the church today is in the attitude of the younger 
men toward war. We have made some substantial gains in 
dealing with the war problem, the most substantial being that 
war now has few outright defenders. It is not far in the past 
that men like Admiral Mahan were virtually glorifying war 
and exalting the warrior type of human being. That day is 
past, except in the professional military circles, and it is no 
longer sacrilege to point out the limitations of the professional 
military intellect. An officer of high rank in the American 
army made the suggestion a few years ago that the unarmed 
condition of our Northern frontier is fraught with peril to the 
United States. Everybody saw in this an instance of that 
aberration which comes to an intellect lost in overspecialization. 

While, however, there is general agreement as to the wicked- 


ness of war as such, and considerable mirth when even a high 
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military authority begins to talk about social policies outside 
his sphere, it takes the radical to stand against a particular 
war. It is for this reason that we shall have to make more 
and more place in our consideration for the conscientious 
objector against taking the life of men in any war. May Il 


say at the outset that I am not myself a conscientious objector 
as the term is ordinarily understood. I say this, not with 


pride, but with regret. I am not of the stuff of which that 
type of hero is made. When a young man arises full of the 
heat of a sincere crusade against war, my feeling toward him 
is that of admiration, for a quality of spiritual life I have not 
attained unto. If war is ever done away with it will be because 
the view of the conscientious objector becomes substantially 
the nucleus around which all peace movements turn—the 
view, namely, that human life is so inherently sacred that it 
must not be blown into the mud upon battle fields. No 
argument will in the end avail against that insight. To say 
that the conscientious objector should not accept the protection 
of a society for which he will not fight would be funny if it were 
not so sad. A man who will submit to ridicule and physical 
indignity and imprisonment for the sake of an admittedly 
lofty social ideal is fighting for society as truly as the man who 
kills his fellow-men in battle. It is about time, also, that we 
took account of the fact that there is in every war what a sugges- 
tive English writer—one of the editors of the Manchester 
Guardian—has called the “unconscientious objector,” calling 
loudly for war and objecting to any risk for his own skin, 
searching for safe places from which to urge others to death. 

It is in objection to war that religious radicalism shows at 
its highest and best, for there radicalism runs its greatest 
risks. The reactionary finds an excuse, in dealing with such 
radicalism, for going to any length. He can even persuade 
himself that in putting such radicals out of the way he is doing 
God’s service. Conscientious radicalism of this sort is for 


the most part outside of the church, and war against it easily 
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secures Official ecclesiastical blessing. The ground of divine 
forgiveness for such ecclesiastics must be that they know not 
what they do. They are persecuting those who are more 
spiritually akin to the early Christians than any others today 
in the church. 

The older man would be presumptuous indeed who would 
urge young men to stand up against a war-mad state, especially 
when he himself cannot see his way clear to make such a stand. 
When, however, those who conscientiously object do thus stand, 
they make life more Christian for all of us whose consciences 
are not so acute, or whose minds see practical, material objec- 
tions more alarmedly, or whose hearts are bound down by the 
fear of involving in hardship friends and relatives for whom 
we feel heavy obligation. If such a radical arises then in any 
of our churches, let us thank God for the reproach and sting 
which he brings to the consciences of those of us who cannot 
now follow with him. He helps keep Christianity Christian. 

Possibly he points the way also to a deep form of Christian 
experience. Those who deal with radicals of this type, who 
know how to distinguish between the shirkers, or the crack- 
brained, and the martyrs for a Christian principle, tell us that 
these radicals attain inwardly to a peace that passeth under- 
standing—especially the understanding of the jingo ecclesiastic 
and the compromising priest. Of course, that is not saying 
much, for neither jingo nor compromiser ever understands 
anything worth understanding. Jesus hinted at an under- 
standing of the prophets reached by enduring persecution like 
theirs. A man who will denounce international inhumanity 
today with the directness with which Amos and Isaiah attacked 
such brutality in their day, will learn more about Amos and 
Isaiah in one week after his outcry than he will learn from 
commentaries in a lifetime. The man who stands for a human 
value in the face of the mob’s cry, ‘‘Crucify him!” will enter 
more deeply into an understanding of the spirit of the cross 
than by the study of libraries of theology. The church cannot 
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afford to close the channel for such possible experiences. We 
cannot all be radical objectors to war. Differences of all 
sorts prevent. Society might go to pieces if any radical 
movement captured everybody, for one radicalism implies 
others. On the other hand, society would rot if it were not 
for the salt of radical protest against international evil. 

After all, the conscientious objector may have more common 
sense than the rest of us. It seems absurd when the objector 
tells us that he will not fight and that the way to stop war is 
to stop fighting. That is too simple to be a divine inspiration. 
It is the simplicity of lunacy, we are told. Isit? Thereisa 
tradition from the old days of Methodist frontier circuit-riding 
of a preacher who once started to swim the Ohio River on an 
errand of mercy. When he was nearly across his strength 
gave out and he felt he must drown. He commended his soul 
to God and said farewell to the world. Then the ridiculous 
thought flashed into his mind: ‘‘ Better let down and see how 
deep the water is.” It seemed almost sacrilege to entertain 
such a thought after his mood of prayer, but he let down. The 
water was only five feet deep and he walked ashore. At first he 
felt that the Lord had almost trifled with him after the lofty 
mood of submission to the divine will, but returning good sense 
showed that the practical impulse was a mark of divine wisdom. 
It may be that the radical’s call to the world to end war by 
stopping fighting is as divine as the old-time preacher’s im- 
pulse to cease struggling against the waves and to walk ashore. 
It would be a dreadful humiliation for civilization to drown 
in the shallow water of the conventional arguments for war. 

And now may I claim the privilege of uttering a few words 
of advice to my more radically minded younger brethren 
in the ministry—advice which I fear may smack so thoroughly 
of worldly counsels as to nullify all the high morality which 
I have thus far sought to encourage? I assume, however, 


that the young radical recognizes the fact that he is working 
in a church, that he is not living an isolated life, that as a 
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member of a social group he must learn to get along with others 
as he expects others to get along with him. 

To begin with, let us make use of the caution which a wise 
social leader, himself inclined to radicalism, used to give his 
followers, namely, not to act in such fashion as to lay one’s 
self open to the charge of pose or affectation. There is no vast 
harm in eccentricity of dress or manner in itself. If the 
peculiarity is the spontaneous expression of an ebullient spirit 
slightly defiant of the conventions of dress, it adds a little touch 
of the picturesque to the daily experience of the onlooker. In 
any case a radical would better defy the laws of dress than the 
marriage laws, for example. The distressing fact is, however, 
that this childish world in which we live is so given to the belief 
that the inner things of the spirit are manifest from the things 
that do outwardly appear, that public opinion is prone to 
conclude that because a radical wears an outlandish collar he 
therefore believes in free love. Our manners are part of our 
speech in this social existence of ours. It is not quite fair to 
ourselves or to our cause to have our clothes and our gait and 
our gestures shouting forth lies about us. 

A second homely word, especially to those whose radicalism 
takes the direction of invective, is the oft-quoted injunction 
to make sure of the facts before assailing the fortress of evil. 
There are facts enough to assail, if the crusader is patient 
enough to get hold of them, and cool enough in the process of 
invective not to let go of them. In seeking to reform the 
present industrial system into a Christian organism, there are 
facts enough in the admissions of the leaders of the system 
themselves—admissions often all the more damaging from 
the fact that the leaders sometimes do not realize that they 
are talking paganism. For example, the modern industrialist’s 
admission of his adherence to industrial autocracy is as open 
and naive as is John Wesley’s admission that his control of 
Methodism was despotic. “Of course it is despotic,” said 
Wesley, “but I see no harm in despotism as long as I am the 
despot.” When Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst opened his famous 
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campaign against Tammany, he made certain charges which 
he felt to be true, but which he did not know to be true. When 
he was called upon by Tammany for proof he said he learned a 
lesson which would last him several ages in eternity. The 
upholders of questionable social and industrial methods and 
systems insist that he who announces as a truth something 
which he does not know to be true is as much a liar as he who 
deliberately lies, even if subsequent investigation proves that 
the liar told the truth. The ethical insight of defenders of any 
form of status quo is very exacting at this point. Moreover, 
it is just as well for the Christian radical to learn to make the 
best putting possible of his opponent’s side of the case. 

Once more: A radical should always remind himself that 
the demands of honesty are not met just by his uttering the 
truth to his own satisfaction. Truth is uttered to somebody. It 
is not the highest type of honesty to seem to be saying one 
thing when he have in mind a different thing, if it is possible 
by honest effort to avoid misunderstanding. Some misunder- 
standing in social utterance cannot be avoided. All the more 
reason then to avoid what misunderstanding we can. The 
prophet may not care what people think of him, but he ought 
to care what people think of his message, especially since the 
message in the end depends upon public opinion to put it into 
effect. There are some radicals whose countenances themselves 
are breaches of the peace. They are not responsible for the 
fact that riotous physical features add an unintentional ferocity 
to their words. Radicals are to be blamed, however, if their 
words express a riotousness which they do not intend; if they 
can make themselves clear. It is a sin not merely against 
literary honesty but against social honesty when a prophet 
needlessly seems to be uttering violence of opinion which he 
does not feel. If the preacher has to put in six days explaining 
that he did not mean what he seemed to intend on the preceding 
Sunday, the question naturally arises as to why he did not take 
pains to make himself clear. Was it fair to give five hundred 


hearers an impression he did not intend? Still, we must not bear 
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down too hard on the brother who allows the people to think 
that he is wilder than he is. His moral fault is not as bad as 
that of his fellow-minister who lets the people think he is tamer 
than he is—the man who fumes inwardly with a radicalism 
which he does not openly express—and gets to the end of a long 
ministry praised for being loyal to the old order and for never 
lugging disturbing social questions into the religious field. 

There are some grievous moral temptations which beset 
the prophet. It is always spiritually dangerous for a man to 
think, or even to know, that he has seized a mora) revelation 
not yet vouchsated to his fellows. On the one hand, he is 
tempted to think more highly of himself than he ought, and, 
on the other hand, Jess highly of his fellows than he ought, 
especially as he is blocked by their moral slowness. ‘There is 
also the possibility of his becoming a scold or a cynic, or a sour 
and morose nuisance. Even so, he is a nobler spectacle, in the 
sight of angels if not of men, than his brother-minister who 
has moved through this world of blasted ideals and disappointed 
hopes and stunted lives and thwarted spiritual) endeavor 
brought about by man’s organized inhumanity to man, and 
has never raised his voice in protest. 

It is easy to imagine that the ministerial career of a radical 
is one long or short martyrdom—that he soon loses his church 
or his teacher’s chair. This is not often the case. There are 
some positions to which the radical need not expect to be called, 
but this fact, once you know the churches or the schools, is 
in itself no great hardship. Once accepted in the ministry, 
the ‘‘advanced”’ preacher usually has a fairly permanent place. 
More and more the laymen are willing to receive, even to ask 
for, the progressive preacher. For along with progressiveness 
in one direction is likely to go alertness in all directions. Some 
churches avowedly put up with rather extreme radicalism in 
the pulpit for the sake of the by-products of that radicalism 
in the openness of view and freshness of statement which are 
often phases of the radical’s general temper. 


ee 
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THE SECT OF THE NICOLAITANS AND NICOLAUS, 
THE DEACON IN JERUSALEM? 


ADOLF VON HARNACK 
University of Berlin 
I, THE NICOLAITANS? 
1. The sect of the Nicolaitans is attacked in the three letters to 





Ephesus, to Pergamum, and to Thyatira, found in the second chapter of 
the apocalypse of John. From these letters we learn that the sect had 
been repudiated in Ephesus, but had several adherents in Pergamum, 
while in Thyatira the majority of the church had not proved suficiently 
watchful and determined against it. The sect had penetrated into the 
church from without, 

2. The name, “ Nicolaitans,’ 
and thus regarded as a translation of “Balaamites,” for in this event the 
term would be Laoborites or Laophagites (i.e., ““devourers”’ or “con- 
sumers” of the people). Moreover, it would be an unusual procedure 
for the author, aiter comparing the teaching of the sects with the teaching 
of Balaam and identifying the two, to give it a name which must be 
allegorically interpreted. Indeed, the statement that the sect is follow- 


? 


is not to be understood as an allegory, 


ing “the teaching of Balaam” is itself an allegory. Finally, we know 


Sources: Acts of the Apostles 6:5; Rev. 2:2, 6, 14 ff, 20ff.; Iren. i. 26.3; ili. 
11.1 (i, 28.2), Tertullian, de praescr. haer. 33; adv. Marc. i. 29; de pudicit. 19; 
Clement. Alex., Strom, ii. 118, iii, 25; Pseudo-Tertullian, adv. omn. haeres. 5 (Hippo). 
Syntagma); Hippol. Refut. vii. 36; Hippol. de resurr. ad Mammaeam (Achelis, Opp. 
Hippol., p. 251); Origen, Schol. in Apocal. (Texte und Unters. T. XXXVIIT. 3, 
Schol. XII, XVI, XVII); Victorinus Pett. in Apocal. (cf. Haussleiter, Victorini Opp., 
pp- 34£.); Eusebius, hist. eccl. iii. 29; Didymus, Enarrat. in epist. Judae (cf. Migne, 
T. XXXIX, Col. 1813); Apostol. Constit. vi. 8 (vi. 10); Pseudo-Ignatius, epist. ad 
Trall. 11; Epiphan., Panarion, haeres. 25; Philastrius, haer. 33 (haer. 60. 125. 129); 
Priscill., tract. i. 27; Hieron. ep. 14, 9; Cassian, Collat. xviii. 16.6; Theodoret, haeret. 
fab. iii. 1; Stephanus Gobarus in Photius, Cod. 232. The accounts given by Augus- 
tine, Isidor, John of Damascus, are of no value. The same is true of the statement in the 
Byzantine lists of apostles and disciples that Nicolaus was bishop of Samaria. 

Cf. the commentaries on the Apocalypse and the works on Gnosticism. Mono- 
graphs on the Nicolaitans have been written by Seesemann (Theologische Studien und 
Kritiken, 1893, pp. 47 ff.) and Wohlenberg (Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, 1895, pp. 923 ff.). 
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from the testimony of the church fathers that in the second century 
there were Nicolaitans actually in existence. Did these take their name 
from the apocalypse? ‘That is inconceivable. 

3. From the letters to Ephesus and the Pergamum it would be inferred 
that the Nicolaitans were evil and offensive people only because they ate 
food offered to idols and committed fornication; in other words, because 
they were shamelessly transgressing the decree of the apostles (Acts 
15:28 f.).t But it isa striking fact that John here so definitely speaks of 
a teaching. It is quite clear from the letter to Thyatira that the Nico- 
laitans were gnostics, for the words “we know the deep things of Satan’? 
in Rev. 2:24 show that they had definitely formulated their Gnosis, and 
that it was antinomian and even libertine in character. But this does 
not tell the whole story. The phrase, “the deep things of God,” was 
current at that time as an expression of religious philosophy, or of the 
mystery cults. It means the deep inner nature of the deity to which 
man can attain only through a particular kind of Gnosis (cogia év uvornpiw, 
i.e., a mysterious or hidden wisdom). If, now, the Nicolaitans designated 
their Gnosis “the deep things of Satan” they must have regarded Satan 
as a godlike being, i.e., they were either worshipers of Satan or were 
radical dualists. This would explain the intense repugnance which John 
has for the Nicolaitans, and the wrath with which he attacks them. 
They might easily be identified with the dreadful creatures of false 
doctrine who are attacked in the epistle of Jude. One argument for this 
identification is the fact that the epistle of Jude was written in Asia Minor 
about the same time as the Apocalypse. In Jude (vs. 11) the false 
teachers are also compared with Balaam, and they are accused of per- 
verse fornication and blasphemous, satanic teachings (vs. 8: ‘“ They set 
at naught dignities and blaspheme glories”; cf. vs. 10: ‘They blaspheme 
whatever things they do not know’”’—meaning the creator of the world 
and his creation). 

* That John has this in mind is evident if we compare Rev. 2:24; “I cast upon you 
no other burden,” with Acts 15:28, “‘I lay upon you no greater burden.” 

2 The Nicolaitans must have used this statement, for the subject in “‘as they say” 
can be none other than the Nicolaitans. 

3 See Rom. 11:33. “Depth of riches and wisdom and knowledge of God.” I Cor. 
2:10: “The spirit searches all things, even the deep things of God.” I Clement 4o: 
‘“‘Having peered into the deep things of the divine knowledge.” Hippolytus Refut. 
5.6: ‘They called themselves Gnostics, affirming that they alone know the deep 
things.” Irenaeus ii. 28.9: ‘Anyone of those who affirm that they have inquired into 
the deep things of God.’”’ Irenaeus ii. 22.3: Affirming that they have found out the 
deep things of God (Cf. Plato, Thaet. 183E). 8400s and BiOos go together. Valentinus 


was able to call his first pair of aeons Bafos cal Deyn (Depth and Silence). 
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4. The sect of the Nicolaitans had its apostles' and prophets like 
the great church. The Apostles were the missionaries. In Ephesus the 
members of the church had experienced their influence and had driven 
them out with scorn and shame. In Thyatira a certain woman, who 
seems to have been particularly dangerous, is attacked as a prophetess.? 
John had already given her one warning and granted her time for repent- 
ance. Now he threatens her and her followers with judgment of death 
if they persist in their sinful ways.’ 

5. This is all the information concerning the Nicolaitans which the 
Apocalypse of John furnishes. From the writings of the church fathers, 
however, we gain some further knowledge: (a) Irenaeus of Asia Minor 
describes them as “a branch of the movement falsely called ‘gnosis’”’ 
(iii. 11.1), and regards them as forerunners of Cerinthus. This he did 
not learn from the Apocalypse, but from tradition. Probably he knew 
more about them and their teaching than he felt it necessary to tell. 
That they were still existing in his time is implied in i. 26. 3 (cf. also 
Clement of Alexandria). 

b) Tertullian also knew more (on the basis of tradition) than he tells. 
This is evident from the fact that he classes them with the satanic sect 
of the Cainites (de Praescr. 33.4 Cf. also Adv. Marc. i. 29; de Pudic. 19). 
In the epistle of Jude, also, the false teachers are described as going “in 
the way of Cain.” 

c) The gnostic system of the Nicolaitans, which is referred to in the 
Apocalypse, in Irenaeus, and in Tertullian, is described in its main 
features by Hippolytus in the Syxtagma.s It was a thoroughly dualistic 

t The apostles mentioned in chapter 2, verse 2, can only have been Nicolaitans in 
view of the context (see vs. 6). 

2The name “Jezebel” is, of course, to be understood allegorically. The word 
which some manuscripts have after yuvatka (2:20) is inadmissible. It came into the 
text because of the immediately preceding (xara) god. ‘The woman is not to be identi- 
fied with the Chaldean Sybil Sabbe (Sambathe) who had a shrine in Thyatira (in dis- 
agreement with Schiirer in the Abhandlungen fiir Weiszsicher, 1892, pp. 39 f.). For it 
is inconceivable that Christians should have been led astray by a heathen prophetess. 

3The judgment is to be interpreted in accordance with Acts 5:1 f. and I Cor. 
3:3f. The distinction between of pouxevovres (2:22) and ra réxva (2:23) has no par- 
ticular significance, but is to be understood poetically. The sentence 2:23, ‘“‘and all 
the churches shall know,” shows that the Nicolaitan movement was a source of danger 
to all the churches of Asia. 

4 The ‘“‘Gaian heresy’? can mean nothing other than the Cainites. 

5 It is a well-known fact that pseudo-Tertullian, Epiphanius, and Philastrius used 
the now lost Syntagma. Since, however, Philastrius also copied Epiphanius, we can 
determine the content of the Sytagma only on the basis of statements which are com- 


mon to pseudo-Tertullian and to Epiphanius. 
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system founded on the opposition between light and darkness, conse- 
quently of Persian origin (and antecedent to Manicheism). In the begin- 
ning of things the evil principle is the active one. It makes an attack 
upon the light and seeks to overcome it. There follow sexual relations 
of an obscene sort from which spring forth the aeons. These, then, 
bring forth the demons, the gods, and the seven spirits, etc.‘ In his 
treatise ad Miannaeam Hippolytus says further that the Nicolaitans 
taught that the resurrection had already taken place in faith and baptism, 
and that there was no resurrection of the flesh; that they laid the greatest 
stress upon faith and baptism is shown by their particular type of Chris- 
tianity.2 From Hippolytus’ account we see that he must have had in his 
possession a good fund of knowledge concerning the Nicolaitans. 

d) Clement of Alexandria, who gives us information concerning the 
person of Nicolaus which does not appear elsewhere (see the exposition 
below), says nothing concerning the teaching of the Nicolaitans because 
the particular connection in which he mentions them gives no occasion 
to speak of their doctrine (questions of asceticism). However, he does 
say that these “lascivious goats” justify their wicked actions with a 
word of their teacher, Nicolaus: “‘It is proper to abuse the flesh.” They 
no longer existed in his day. 

e) We havea striking statement from Victorinus of Pettau. He says 
that the Nicolaitans had taught “that food offered to idols might be 
exorcized and eaten and that anyone who might be a fornicator might 
obtain peace on the eighth day.”’ This statement is very untrustworthy 
because it is an anachronism. Neither a lax person, nor, indeed, any 
sort of Christian could have made such a statement in the first century. 
It is suited only to the third century. The confusion may have arisen 
because in the third century a strict Christian may have compared with 


tEpiphanius has introduced alien elements into his account. The summary 
description in Pseudo-Tertullian reads: “ Nicolaus affirms that darkness burned with 
desire, and that, too, of a filthy and lewd sort, after light. One is ashamed to speak 
of the foul and filthy acts and the rest of the obscenities that come of this union. 
In fact he mentions certain aeons, sons of shame, and accursed embraces and unions 
and obscene conjunctions, and from these issue certain still baser things. Moreover, 
demons and gods and seven spirits were born and other things in like manner sufl- 
ciently sacrilegious and foul, which we blush to mention and at present omit.” 

2 That the resurrection had already occurred is taught also by Menander, but ona 
different basis. The same is true of the false teachers who are opposed in the acts 
of Paul and Thecla, but also on a different basis. We are not able to say just how the 
false teachers mentioned in II Tim. 2:18 established their assertion that the resurrec- 
tion had already occurred. 
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the Nicolaitans the lax Catholic party who represented this position. 
This Christian may have been Hippolytus, for he was one of the chief 
authorities used by Victorinus, 

What the later Church Fathers say concerning the Nicolaitans and 
their teaching is copied from earlier writers or is of no value. 

The result of our investigation may be thus summed up: The Nico- 
laitans, whose existence can be established as late as the year 200, were 
an organized sect which penetrated into the churches of Asia Minor from 
without, and which had its own apostles and prophets. The members 
of the sect were not only shameless libertines, but back of their ethics 
stood a Gnostic system of Persian origin (dualism of light and darkness), 
with a well-developed speculative philosophy of aeons. Nevertheless, 
they regarded faith in Christ and baptism in his name as the chief essential 
and they taught that the promised resurrection had already taken place 
in their baptism. 


II. NICOLAUS THE DEACON AT JERUSALEM 


There are three possibilities which may be considered: (1) the 
Nicolaitans have no relationship to the Jerusalem deacon. The supposed 
relationship with him first emerged at the end of the second century (in 
this case, the name Nicolaitans must be understood allegorically or else 
referred to some unknown Nicolaus). (2) The Nicolaitans actually 
originated from Nicolaus of Jerusalem and he, theoretically and prac- 
tically, taught what they are alleged to have held. (3) The Nicolaitans 
claimed a relationship to Nicolaus of Jerusalem, but without any justi- 
fication. He may, indeed, in his teaching and behavior have given some 
occasion for referring to him so that the important authority of his name 
could be claimed, but in truth he was a rigorous ascetic, consequently a 
vigorous opponent of their practice, and had nothing to do with their 
type of Gnosticism. Which of these views is right ? 

The only information concerning Nicolaus of Jerusalem which we 
gain from the New Testament is found in Acts 6:5, where it is said that 
he was a proselyte and came irom Antioch. Since he is the only one of 
the seven deacons whose native place is mentioned, we may infer that 
the other six were not proselytes, and that Luke, who himself came from 
Antioch, took a not unnatural pride in mentioning the birthplace which he 


t The obscure words of Priscillian (Tract. i. 27): ‘Let him be anathema who does 
not condemn the fornications of the Nicolaitans and the various devilish things 
exhibited in his (?) writings, along with his disciples and teachings, or who pursue their 
works,” probably are to be traced to the Syntagma of Hippolytus. 
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shared with Nicolaus.' If it should appear that Nicolaus later adopted 
an entirely un-Jewish (ascetic) way of life, it is important to know that 
he was originally a Gentile. 

1. The hypothesis that Nicolaus of Jerusalem has no connection with 
the Nicolaitans is untenable, for (a) Irenaeus, who was from Asia Minor 
(and the Roman Hippolytus), says distinctly that Nicolaus was the 
teacher of the Nicolaitans.? (b) Decisive testimony is given by Clement 
of Alexandria, who knows from the tradition of both the Nicolaitans and 
the church that the Nicolaitans are adherents of the deacon Nicolaus of 
Jerusalem, for he says in Strom. ii. 118, after he had spoken of Aristippus: 
“Such also are those who call themselves followers of Nicolaus and who 
perversely bring forward a certain maxim of the man, viz., It is necessary 
to abuse the flesh”; and in Strom. iii. 25 he narrates from Nicolaitan 
tradition the following story of Nicolaus: “He, they say, having a beauti- 
ful wife, and being reproached for jealousy by the apostles after the 
ascension of the Savior, brought her into their midst and turned her over 
to anyone who might wish to marry the woman. For they say this act 
is in conformity with the saying: ‘It is necessary to abuse the flesh.’” 
Clement had made inquiry about the matter and was not able to contest 
the truth of the story, but he continues: “However, I learn indeed that 
Nicolaus had intercourse with no other woman except the one whom he 
married, and of her children the daughters lived to old age as virgins and 
the son remained uncorrupt.”” Accordingly there can be no doubt of a 


t Everything else which scholars have attempted to read into this passage is very 
indefinite. Particular mention may be made of Wohlenberg’s hypothesis that Luke 
mentioned Nicolaus last in order in his catalogue of the seven deacons because he knew 
something evil about him. It should be noted that Luke did not use the article before 
the words “‘proselyte of Antioch.” 

2Trenaeus: ‘‘Moreover the Nicolaitans have as teacher Nicolaus, one of the 
seven who were first ordained to the diaconate by the apostles. They live promis- 
cuously.” Hippolytus: ‘“‘Another heretic, Nicolaus, arose; he was one of the seven 
deacons whose election is recorded in the Acts of the Apostles.” This is the version of 
pseudo-Tertullian, in the Syntagma. In the Refutatio vii. 36, Hippolytus writes: 
“Nicolaus was the cause of many of their sects of evil men. He, one of the seven 
ordained to the diaconate by the apostles, having departed from the correct teaching, 
taught indifference both of life and of opinion; and whose disciples John in the Apoc- 
alypse reproves as fornicators when they commit insults against the Holy Spirit.” 
How shall we represent the first stage in the tradition that made Nicolaus out to be 
a heretic? It is true that tradition identified Hermas of Rome with the Hermas 
mentioned in the Epistle to the Romans and Clement of Rome with the Clement 
mentioned in the Epistle to the Philippians, but that is quite a different matter. Where 
can we find any parallel for the supposition that tradition, without any basis, turned 
into a heretic a man who in the New Testament is mentioned honorably ? 
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real relationship between the Nicolaitans and Nicolaus of Jerusalem,’ 
since the sect still existing at the time of Clement of Alexandria asserted 
this and the opponents of the sect did not deny it, and since, moreover, 
a tradition concerning the person of Nicolaus of Jerusalem, his family, and 
a strange and offensive behavior of his was in existence which neither 
party denied. 

2 and 3. Those scholars are therefore wrong who deny the relationship 
of the Nicolaitans to Nicolaus of Jerusalem. The only remaining ques- 
tion, then, is, did Nicolaus actually teach the doctrines of the Nicolaitans, 
or did the sect, without justification, i.e., only with an apparent right, 
appeal to him and call itself after his name? Seesemann, Wohlenberg, 
and Zahn? hold to this view, since they follow Irenaeus (and Hippolytus). 
On the other hand, Clement of Alexandria declared that Nicolaus was a 
rigorously ascetic man, and he successfully brought up his children as 
ascetics, that the expression “It is necessary to abuse the flesh,”’ which 
Nicolaus used is to be understood in an ascetic fashion (the flesh must be 
abused in asceticism), but that the Nicolaitans had perverted this senti- 
ment into its opposite,‘ and finally, that the story of Nicolaus’ wile was 
likewise misinterpreted by the Nicolaitans. For Nicolaus intended to 
make an ascetic sacrifice when he gave up his wife. According to Clem- 
ent, Nicolaus was a genuinely apostolic man,° like the Apostle Matthias, 
who also said ‘to fight and abuse the flesh, not at all meaning to give it 
over to the pursuit of pleasure, but for the purpose of strengthening the 
soul by means of faith and knowledge.” 

The above-mentioned scholars regard this position of Clement as an 
apologetic device. They hold that it only shows how little significance 
can be found in the fact that a Christian mentioned with honor in primi- 
tive Christianity should later become a heretic. They declare that 
through his unsuccessful rescue of Nicolaus, Clement has rather furnished 
proof of the historic truth of Irenaeus’ report. These scholars, however, 
are wrong, and for the following reasons: 

a) When we look carefully at the statement of Irenaeus, we see that 
he does not declare that Nicolaus taught the doctrines of the Nicolaitans, 


Only John Cassian in the ancient world mentions the view that a different 
Nicolaus was the founder of the Nicolaitans (Collat, xviii. 16.6): “Certain persons 
assert that this Nicolaus is not he who was selected for the work of the ministry by 
the apostles.” But Cassian himself does not follow this view. 

2 Einleitung in das N.T. 11. 3, pp. 623 ff. 3 Strom, ii. 118. 4 Loc. cit. 

5 The Nicolaitans say, “This act is in conformity with that saying, ‘It is necessary 
to abuse the flesh.’ Moreover, following both his deed and his precept those who 
adhere to his heresy commit fornication boldly and without hesitation.” 


6 Strom. ii. 118. 
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He only says that the Nicolaitans claim him as their teacher, and that 
they “live promiscuously.”* Apparently Irenaeus knew nothing more 
than that Nicolaitans claimed to have sprung from Nicolaus of Jerusalem. 
He has no knowledge of what Nicolaus himself taught and practiced, and 
therefore takes great care not to say anything about it. Hippolytus, it 
is true (see above), says more, but he has simply elaborated the statement 
of Irenaeus, and his testimony therefore cannot be accepted as of any 
weight in this respect. Hippolytus knew the system of the Nicolaitans, 
but concerning Nicolaus himself, he, like Irenaeus, knew nothing more 
than what stands in book of Acts. 

b) On the other hand, Clement of Alexandria knows both a Nicolaitan 
tradition and a church tradition concerning the person of Nicolaus (the 
latter derived from his own information) which are inconsistent. How- 
ever, they are both based on the same facts (these are, therefore, unques- 
tioned) so that we are today in a position to determine which interpreta- 
tion of these facts is the correct one. (1) Nicolaus said “it is necessary 
to abuse the flesh.” (2) He had in the presence of the apostle abandoned 
his beautiful wife and declared that another man could marry her. The 
Nicolaitans interpreted both these facts as evidence of libertinism on the 
part of Nicolaus, and therefore appealed to him as their “master.” 
Their orthodox opponents, on the other hand, interpreted both the state- 
ment and practice as rigorous asceticism. Which view is right? 
Unquestionably the latter, for, so far as the statement itself is con- 
cerned, the word “abuse” means “‘maltreat” (see Justin Martyr, Apology 
i. 49. The Jews not only did not know Christ when he came but even 
abused him). In this sense (to abuse through asceticism), the Apostle 
Matthias also used the word (Strom. iii. 25). If the opposite meaning 
were to be given to it, this would need to be indicated by additional 
words (see Hermas Sin. v. 7.2: “See to it that it never enters your heart 
to suppose this flesh of yours to be perishable and that you never abuse 
it with any difilement”’), and Methodius, Sympos. ili. 13, p. 43, 5 (edition 
of Bonwetsch): ‘Avoid the provocations of the flesh, not abusing your 
own bodies through marrying into uncleanness.” As to the story about 
his wife (it is not the kind of thing to have been invented), this does not 
contain the least justification for fornication, for how could Nicolaus have 
ventured such a view in the presence of the apostles? It therefore is a 
heroic deed of genuine ascetic renunciation. To be sure it is offensive to 


t Notice also the quidem in the sentence of Irenaeus (see above), which is not fol- 
lowed by any autem (6é). Has some word or words fallen out here? However, I will 
not deny that Irenaeus himself regarded Nicolaus of Jerusalem as responsible for the 


teachings of the Nicolaitans. 
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human sentiments, and might readily be misinterpreted. But we must 
remember the statement in Didache rr. rr: “Every prophet who has 
been adjudged true, doing anything as a cosmic mystery symbolic of the 
church, but not teaching others to do what he himself does, shall not be 
judged by you.” The behavior of Nicolaus was apparently of this 
nature. What it ultimately led to we unfortunately have no means of 
knowing, but its immediate evident purpose, viz., ascetic renunciation! 
is supported by the tradition that Nicolaus successfully brought up his 
children to be rigorous ascetics. 

The conclusion is that the Nicolaitans traced themselves to Nicolaus 
and named themselves after him without any real justification. But is 
that conceivable? Isit possible? Certainly it is if we recognize that they 
did not live in the same province as he did, and that after he was already 
dead and they had only his slogan, ‘‘It is necessary to abuse the flesh,” 
and knew the story of the episode with his wife. In favor of this con- 
clusion we have in the first place the testimony of the ancient witness, 
Clement of Alexandria.? In the second place, we know from the history 
of the ancient church that often both contemporaries and later groups 
appealed to teachings of conspicuous men without any historical justifica- 
tion, and claimed these as founders or leaders. The Jewish Christians of 
the Diaspora certainly often wrongly appealed to the twelve Apostles, 
particularly to Peter, in their controversy with the Apostle Paul. Liber- 
tine gentile Christians appealed wrongly to Paul. Marcion and _ his 
adherents declared that they were the true disciples of Paul. And how 
many Gnostics called themselves “Christians,” indeed asserted that they 
were the true Christians, when, as a matter of fact, they were not Chris- 
tians at all. There is no real difficulty, therefore, in assuming that the 
Nicolaitans wjustly claimed relationship to Nicolaus. 

We may then sum up the results oi our inquiry as follows: Somewhere 
in the east (probably in the last third of the first century) there arose a 


«In similar fashion, Count Zinzendorf renounced the girl whom he loved. 

2 Pseudo-Ignatius (A.D. Trall. rz) and the author of the Apostolic Constitutions 
(vi. 8) followed Clement here, for both of them called the Nicolaitans “‘ falsely named.”’ 
As late as the sixth century there was still a controversy as to whether Nicolaus of 
Jerusalem was a libertine or was a thoroughly moral man to whom the Nicolaitans 
appealed without any right. Stephanus Gobarus (in Photius, Biblioth, 232), writes: 
“Moreover, Hippolytus and Epiphanius had such notions about Nicolaus, one of the 
seven deacons, that they even pass severe judgment upon him. On the other hand, 
Ignatius called Theophorus and Clement the Stromatist and Eusebius the Pamphilian 
and Theodorus the Syrian condemn the Nicolaitan heresy but do not represent that 
Nicolaus was such a person.” Eusebius (H.E. iii. 29) and Theodoric (H.F. iti. 1) 
simply repeat Clement’s account. 


’ The later Simonians also gave an entirely new interpretation to Simon Magus. 
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Persian Gnostic libertine Christian sect which penetrated as far as the 
coast of Asia Minor. Like various other sects, this one sought for the 
authority of a name in early Christianity with which it could justify its 
views. In Asia Minor they heard that Nicolaus, a deacon of Jerusalem, 
had used the words “‘it is necessary to abuse the flesh,” and that he had 
publicly separated from his wife in the presence of the apostles, and had 
put her away. It is possible, indeed probable, that Nicolaus, who was 
a Gentile before his conversion, like his colleague, Stephen, regarded the 
Jewish law as something already done away with, and that he had not 
approved of the apostolic decree (the prohibition of idolatry). There- 
fore this sect chose as their patron this Nicolaus, who had perhaps come 
into open conflict with the original apostles.* But Nicolaus really was 
a religious ascetic, whose teaching and behavior were, it is true, open to 
misconstruction, and were in all good faith misinterpreted by the Nico- 
laitans. But just as the Apostle Paul was not the founder of the 
Marcionites, so Nicolaus of Jerusalem was not the founder of the 
Nicolaitans. 

t Ts it not possible that even Stephen might have come into conflict with the ori- 
ginal apostles if he had lived longer? Indeed, was there not already a conflict existing, 


for we read, Acts 8:1, “There arose on that day a great persecution against the church 
which was in Jerusalem (on account of Stephen) and they were all scattered abroad 


. . except the apostles.” 


ttl 
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CURRENT EVENTS AND DISCUSSIONS 


Where Is Christianity Growing Most Rapidly in America?—Much 
publicity has been given to the results of the latest religious census made 
under the supervision of Dr. H. K. Carrol]. Here it appears that church 
membership increased by nearly a million during the year 1922. Numer- 
ically considered, the Baptists lead the list with a gain of 305,597 com- 
municants, followed closely by the Methodists with 269,198. If, however, 
we ask concerning the percentages of gain, we find some interesting facts. 
Some of the very small groups with highly conventionalized theology 
and incessant evangelistic effort rank high, while the larger denominations 
with their apparatus of schools and highly organized church activities 
make a relatively modest showing. The colored Baptists and Meth- 
odists far outstrip their white brethren. The Salvation Army has a 
12 per cent increase as compared with an average of a little over 2 per cent 
for a)) religious bodies, while the Pentecostal Church of the Nazarene 
increased nearly 9 per cent. Apparently dramatic evangelistic methods 
are most effective in producing quick statistics. But the fact that the 
vast bulk of Christians are found in the larger and slower-growing denomi- 
nations would indicate that these furnish religious satisfaction with a 
wider appeal. A conspicuous decline of 1g per cent is found in the 
Churches of the New Jerusalem. I[t would be interesting to inquire into 
the specific reasons for gains and losses, Such a study would furnish 


much-needed information for church leaders. 


A Working Conception of God.—The existence of God is admittedly 
not demonstrable in the strict sense. “It is the great hypothesis we all 
offer as the solution of the meaning of our life,’ says Professor George 
Cross in the Homiletic Review for May, 1923. In his article, “How Sha)) 
We Think of God ?,’’ he expresses the belief that a “better day”’ has come 
Jor the Christian religion. Men are thinking of God in terms of the spirit- 
ual realities of our contemporary social life rather than in metaphysical 
terms. We are not interested in exact definitions of what God is, but we 
are intensely interested in arriving at a conception of God that is usable. 
We are sincerely and continually asking, What can we do with our con- 
ception of God? This practical attitude is reflected in the new eager 


interest in the interpretations of science. Professor Beckwith’s recent 
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book is cited as illustrative of a type of faith which cares little for the 
precise conventional distinctions of institutional religion, but is marked 
by profound awe and reverence in the presence of the cosmic mystery 
which surrounds us. To discover a friendly attitude in this vast universe 
is the all-important quest of faith. 


Inertia as a Condition of Moral Progress.—Passive resistance rather 
than active opposition is the anvil on which the universe is wrought, 
according to Sir Oliver Lodge in his article, “The Effort of Evolution,” 
in the Hibbert Journal for April, 1923. Time, Progress, and Effort are 
the three ideas necessarily involved in evolution. The author asks 
concerning the meaning of effort. 

Whatever gain is made in the evolutionary process is the result of 
effort, pain, and struggle. Struggle against what? Against inertia, that 
essential property of matter that reacts to force, and without which no 
force could be expended. In the physical world this is obvious. But 
how about the moral realm? Things are not accomplished in the moral 
world “easily by a nod.” Here, too, struggle is required. Is moral and 
spiritual progress confronted with active or passive resistance? It is the 
latter, says our author. 

Manichaeism, with its two groups of warring spirits, is an outworn 
explanation of the duality of the universe. The opposition to moral and 
spiritual progress is inertia, passive resistance. 

This principle is not really a hindrance to success, it is rather a “con- 
dition for success.” It is not Deity pitted against Deity but the inter- 
action of Deity. The accomplishment of God in the universe is due not 
alone to active force exerted, but to the reaction which challenges that 
force. Only inertia—reaction—is able to make possible “an active 
exertion capable of achieving some far-foreseen and desired end.”’ Inertia 
is therefore the anvil on which moral and spiritual progress, as well as 
physical progress, is wrought. 





India’s Religious Need as Seen by an Indian.—A new day is dawning 
for the Christian church in India if she becomes conscious of her oppor- 
tunity. The whole framework of Indian life is undergoing signiticant 
changes. The nation is seething with new ideas. This unrest is a sign 
of growth, yet it causes uneasiness and at times fanaticism. The rise 
of the non-Brahman class, the amelioration of the hard life of the 
depressed classes, the revived interest in Indian art and literature, 
the general thirst for education and the industrial revolution, are evi- 
dences of this change. 
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This same spirit is felt in religion. The attitude toward Jesus and 
his religion is most friendly. There is a growing conviction, however, 
that church, art, liturgy, theology, and polity must be indigenous to the 
Indian soil and expressive of the new religious life of the nation. The 
greatest need of the land today is for leaders of insight and foresight who 
have caught this vision. This is the situation as seen through the eyes 
of a native Indian, Professor S. J. Theodore, and expressed in the 
Missionary Herald for May, 1923. 


The Religious Needs of Mexicans in the United States.—“‘Getting 
God Counted among the Mexicans” is the suggestive title of an article by 
Robert N, McLean in the Missionary Review of the World for May. 
From the south a continuous stream of these people has filtered into our 
southwestern states until there are nearly two million of them in our 
land. Their habits, customs, traditions, and ideals are those of their 
native land. From the religious point of view about 60 per cent of them 
profess allegiance to a formal Roman Catholicism, a few are Protestant, 
and the remainder openly profess no religion. If these newcomers are 
to become an asset and not a liability in our life, we are under obligation 
to lead them into a living and vital experience of Christianity. 

“Homes of Neighborly Service” are providing the most effective 
method of entrance into the hearts and lives of these people. These 
cozy and attractive little huts, in the midst of rude shacks in which many 
of these people live, are centers radiating the spirit of good will and helpful 
service. Through the teaching of English as an entering wedge, the work 
is gradually extended to include almost every phase of civic, social, and 
religious service. 


Does Methodism Need a Creed?—Bishop Collins Denny in an 
article, “Some Functions of a Creed,” in the April (1923) number of the 
Methodist Quarterly Review, comments on the action of the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, at which it was decided by 
a large majority vote to take measures leading to the adoption of an 
ecumenical creed for the church. 

The pertinent question raised in the article is: If Methodists adopt 
a creed of an ecumenical nature, how is it to function? The author then 
urges that it be izdicatory rather than obligatory; that it “simply indicate 
what the church believes to be the truth” instead of becoming a catalogue 
of demands upon the clergy and laity of that church. 

Historically, urges the author, freedom of belief has always been the 
position of Methodists, especially of John Wesley and subsequent great 
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leaders who stamped their personality upon Methodism. The individ- 
uality of its ministers has been the world-wide glory of the Methodist 
Church. This is because they have had such a large creed that they have 
had ‘room to move about in it.’”’ To impose an obligatory creed upon 
the young ministers of today would be to lay the dead hand of yesterday 
upon the church and prevent its progress. 


Social Work as an Introduction to Missionary Activity.—The mission 
fields have caught the spirit of the West and are calling for specialists. 
D. H. Culp in the Chinese Recorder for March, 1923, has sensed the need 
and sounded the call for expert social workers. This new specialist would 
aim to utilize both social and individual forces in the community in sal- 
vation. Although philanthropic work would still be undertaken, it 
would be subordinated to the remedial, emphasizing a thoroughly scien- 
tific analysis of the cause of social maladjustment and promulgating a 
positive program of prevention. An adequate analysis and technique 
of prevention is far less wasteful than efficient salvaging. 

This type of effort presents large possibilities. Social work, in addi- 
tion to its intrinsic value, opens the way for the acceptance of the Chris- 
tian way of life. A good deed issuing from a heart of love is a powerful 
argument for Christianity. Social work, in being scientific, welcomes 
criticism and suggestions for improvement which evangelism has not 
always done. Furthermore, social effort in its attempt to develop an 
indigenous Christian culture will be more readily supported by the Chi- 
nese people themselves. Ultimate naturalization will be the acid test of 
Christian missions. 

The social program for the future should develop a consciousness 
among Christian workers of the need for a social program by revealing its 
possibilities in responsive communities. It must encourage the employ- 
ment of foreign and native experts in social work and provide for the 
training of future leaders. 


Christian Education in China as Seen by a Chinese.—Great forces 
are operating in China today. Since the World War, nationalism has 
spread like wildfire and a renaissance movement, resulting in a critical 
examination and evaluation of all existing institutions, including Chris- 
tianity and the Christian educational system, is in full swing. In the 
Chinese Students’ Monthly, Chen Lang Tung critically analyzes the 
missionary educational system. 

The primary aim of Christianity in China has been “to spread the 
Gospel.”’ This aim is still primary although its scope has been greatly 
enlarged. The Christian schools have been pioneers in modern education, 
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emphasizing physical education, sanitation and hygiene, the scientific 
attitude and democracy. With service as their watchword, they are 
significant agencies in the promotion of international understanding and 
mutual good will. 

Liberal thinking Chinese criticize just as frankly the defects of the 
Christian educational system, as seen from their point of view. They are 
as follows: a failure sufficiently to emphasize the national spirit; the 
depreciation and loss of Chinese culture; the Anglicizing or Americanizing 
of students, instead of training them for Chinese leadership; the inequal- 
ity between foreign and native staffs; scientific narrowness of many 
missionaries; the neglect of the practical side of education; and the lack 
of a system of organization and co-operation among the different denomi- 
national groups. These defects should be gradually eliminated if the 
Christian schools are to make their largest contribution. 


The Missionary Question in the French Colonies.—In the [nfer- 
national Review of Missions for April, 1923, Elie Allégret discusses the 
transition taking place in French West and French Equatorial Africa, due 
to the infiltration of Western culture and commercialism. A spirit of 
unrest is prevalent. Old tribal customs and sanctions are breaking 
down, and no new controlling force except the external French rule has 
been formulated. The military prestige of the West is recognized but 
respect for our civilization has lowered since the war. 

As is quite natural this crisis manifests itself in many ways. There 
is a growing consciousness of race, nationality, and the right of man as 
man. The pressure of a keen economic competition is increasing. A 
new spirit of acquisitiveness, new vices, and a new consciousness of power 
are developing more rapidly than a technique of control. The religious 
conflict between the old Animism and Islam and Christianity is increasing 
in intensity. 

Three different groups are endeavoring to meet this crisis. The 
French Government is encouraging the retention of the old customs and 
sanctions which are not detrimental. The new African civilization is 
to be African realized through a liberation and direction of the native 
creative forces as a gradual evolution. Pan-Africanism is a radical 
movement which aims at self-realization for the African and the expulsion 
of the foreigner. Such a policy at the present stage of evolution would 
only increase the crisis. The Christian missionaries are attempting to 
develop a technique of moral and spiritual control which will assure a 
gradual and peaceful evolution. There is a genuine need for a concen- 
tration, co-ordination, and collaboration of all Christian forces, native, 
French, and others, in order to be most effective. 
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A Modern Chinese Apostle.—This title could be very appropriately 
applied to General Feng who is rapidly becoming one of the most influen- 
tial and powerful men in China. Within four years he has risen from 
obscurity to occupy the important positions of Governor of Shensi, of 
Honan, and Inspecting General of the Chinese army. Formerly a bitter 
enemy of Christianity, he is now an earnest and enthusiastic follower of 
Christ. His army is a model for cleanliness, honesty, industry, and dis- 
cipline. It is unique, in that Christian services are conducted by the 
officers and especially by the general who sets the example for his men. 
Each soldier must learn a trade in order that when discharged he may 
become a useful member of his community. More than nine thousand of 
his soldiers have become Christian. The accounts of this unusual Chris- 
tian military leader and his army may be found in the Missionary Review 
of the World for May, 1923, or The World Cail for June. 

The Visvabharati Ideal.—Rabindranath Tagore, the Indian scholar 
and poet, in the January number of Young Men in India, portrays in a 
beautiful way his ideal for the intellectual elevation of the East. His 
early training and his Western study, combined with a passionate love 
for his own country, caused him to feel keenly the mechanical aping of 
the West in education and the lack of native creativeness. Even Eastern 
culture was seen through Western eyes and hence lost much of its original 
power and beauty. He says, “I had all along experienced the want of 
an institution in India, which should be a true center for all the Eastern 
cultures, concentrating in one spot the varied ideals of art and civilization, 
which have been contributed to the world by the various countries of 
India. There were the ideas of India herself; there were those which 
represented the Far East; and those which represented Islam.” ‘This 
idea of a great, free, and creative institution where the cultures of the 
East could be studied scientifically was gained from the unity of the 
diverse intellectual and spiritual ideas of the European mind, which he 
found in every great European university. Only when the East can unify 
her intellectual and spiritual experience, can she successfully meet the 
West on equal terms. 

A second aim of this ideal is to “Establish a living relationship 
between the Eastern and Western peoples.”’ The ultimate aim is that 
this center of culture will be one where East and West can meet each 
other on the basis of mutual respect and understanding and establish 
the spiritual unity of mankind. The Visvabharati at Santiniketan may 
thus become one of the intellectual gateways to India and of India to 


the outside world. 
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ANGER: ITS MORAL AND RELIGIOUS SIGNIFICANCE! 


Had the very recent book whose title the foregoing caption reproduces 
appeared anonymously, its authorship could easily have been guessed by 
anyone familiar with Professor G. M. Stratton’s The Psychology of the 
Religious Life. Both studies are commendable for their catholicity of 
spirit, their judicial temper, and their fidelity to the concrete facts of 
human life. Alike, furthermore, they look aside from the reports which 
individuals have given of religious experiences, whether their own or that 
of others; from anthropological and historical considerations; from 
experimental data and conjectures emanating from psychological 
principles or theory. Their aim is to interpret the spirit expressed in 
the sacred writings of the more developed religions, where, freely, without 
self-consciousness, and in a manner open to the study of all, the religious 
experience has revealed its characteristic nature. Both of Professor 
Stratton’s studies, moreover, employ the method of antithesis. Con- 
trasting and even conflicting motives are found to abound on all sides 
and at every level, and it is the presentation of these which gives the 
discussions their dominant tone. The results in the case of the present 
book scarcely meet the very high expectations aroused by the earlier and 
more general treatise. To a degree this may be because the method has 
failed to escape monotony. A more potent reason lies in the fact that 
material which in a general work could claim but a chapter here occupies 
a volume, and, in this case, there is a certain diffuseness which, together 
with repetitions, is brought into the more striking relief because of a 
method best suited to succinct and summary statement. Further, the 
antitheses now emphasized are essentially those between the various 
religions whereas those within the latter are touched upon but lightly. 
Precisely what is meant by anger does not clearly appear. Moreover, 
no definite attempt is made sharply to differentiate anger from its various 
compounds or carefully to analyze the latter. Only incidentally and 
fragmentarily does the reader learn anything about the sublimations of 
anger. Throughout he is confused by the fact that the term “anger”’ 
is used interchangeably, in one paragraph or another, with such other 

tAnger: Its Moral and Religious Significance. By George M. Stratton. New 
York: Macmillan, 1923. x+277 pages. $2.25. 
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terms as pugnacity, animosity, hate, jealousy, revenge, resentment, 
ill-will, and indignation. To anger, moreover, are ascribed results, both 
beneficial and harmful, which have accrued from institutions and activi- 
ties in which it was but a single constituent or factor. For example, 
it is said that anger, “by taking the systematic and co-operative form 
of warfare, has been of great assistance in uniting men into large political 
bodies. It has been a prime means of selecting, not so much from among 
rival human stocks or lesser groups as from among rival political organi- 
zations. And it has enlivened men’s appreciation of the qualities valued 
by the state” (p. 43). But is it legitimate to identify the results of war 
with those of anger? Warfare depends upon and involves a considerable 
number of factors, and certain organizations of these; as a later passage 
in the volume itself recognizes, warfare “‘comes close to politics’’ (p. 207). 

The present book has an interesting introduction describing the 
one-time distrust of emotion, the contributions of Darwin, James and 
Lange, and Cannon to its interpretation, and the indispensable and im- 
portant role of the emotions in the economy of individual and social life, 
Part I, ‘‘The Place of Anger in Morals,” sets forth that, apart from war 
(whose services the foregoing quotation indicates), “we owe much of our 
social life within the state to indignation, resentment, jealousy, and re- 
venge. These have come to the help of the family and commerce and 
class and the institutions of law” (p. 49). Also, however, it is stressed 
that anger is unproductive except as subject to positive creative impulses 
and that it is even “an enemy of morals, destroying government, dis- 
rupting the family, supporting injustice, coming to the help of greed and 
lust and selfish ambition” (p. 71). The most novel contention in this sec- 
tion is that one may be genuinely angry at one’s self and that self-anger is 
an element in conscience and a force for moral self-improvement. Part II 
undertakes a classification of the greater religions into those which are 
(a) “irate and martial’? (Judaism, Zoroastrism, Islam); (6) ‘“unangry” 
(Taoism, Vishnuism, Buddhism, Jainism); and (c) inspired by “anger- 
supported love’? (Confucianism, Christianity). Part ILI, consisting of 
seven chapters, describes the feelings, in the way of anger, of men toward 
gods, of gods toward one another and toward men, and of men, under 
the impulsion of religion, toward their fellow-men. There is a brief and 
inadequate chapter on “The Geography of Hatred,” followed by one of 
noteworthy significance on “Jealousy as a Source of Monotheism”: 
“ Monotheism, then, came to its full and enduring life where a speculative 
religion, conscious of logical and political and moral motives which bring 
the manifoldness of the universe toward unity, yet feels within itself 
also the master passion of the jealous lover” (p. 227). The final section, 
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Part IV, entitled, ‘‘The Future of Anger in the West,” insists on “‘ both 
the possibility and the need of bringing our anger-responses into the 
service of the interests that deserve to be supreme, and in particular of 
making pugnacity obedient to good-will,” closing with some helpful 
suggestions through the observance of which the individual may realize 


this possibility and meet this need. 
EpwarpD L, SCHAUB 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 





A PSYCHOANALYST’S VERSION OF RELIGION: 


In An Introduction to the Psychology of Religion, Mr. Robert H. 
Thouless, lecturer in psychology at the University of Manchester, 
presents an interpretation from the standpoint of one who believes that 
Freud’s work “is very easily the most important contribution to the 
science of psychology that has ever been made by one man”’ (p. 107). 
A high appreciation of the psychoanalytic psychology, however, has not 
swept the writer from rational moorings. The term “libido” is freely 
used, especially in the account of mystical conversion, but its connotation 
is not exclusively sexual, being rather a combination of the meanings of 
two Freudian terms—‘‘libido” and ‘‘interest.’’ Moreover, the more 
traditional methods and doctrines of psychology are constantly called 
into service. In connection with the chapter on “ Worship and Prayer,”’ 
there is a lucid statement and a utilization of the conception of auto- 
suggestion advanced by the new Nancy school. This chapter and those 
on conversion and mysticism are of sterling value, affording suggestions 
and material not hitherto readily available to students of the psychology 
of religion. On the other hand, one notices serious lacunae. There is 
nothing, for example, to indicate any familiarity with the functionalism 
espoused by Ames and King. May this perhaps in part explain the 
almost total neglect of such important phases of religion as ceremonial, 
public worship, and ethical and social aims? So far as this book is 
concerned the works of Stratton and of Wundt are as though never 
written. 

The writer exhibits a deep appreciation of religion and genuine 
insight into its characteristic forms and motives. His style is clear and 
direct, although not in the least distinguished, and his exposition is as 
simple as can be expected of any psychological analysis which aspires 
to truth and thoroughness. No acquaintance with psychological 
terminology or conclusions is presupposed. Chapters vii-ix present 

1 An Introduction to the Psychology of Religion. By Robert H. Thouless. New 


York: Macmillan, 1923. 286 pages. $2.50. 
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such facts concerning “Conscious Processes,” “The Unconscious,” and 
“The Instincts” as may be necessary for a comprehension of the subse- 
quent chapters, and those placed earlier are within the understanding 
of anyone at all thoughtful or well read. Hence the volume should be 
of interest to the general reader, and not unlikely many teachers of the 
subject will see in it a desirable text. 

Religion is defined as a “felt practical relationship with what is 
believed in as a superhuman being or beings” (p. 4). One wonders how 
magic would be differentiated from it if the subject were raised. Ina 
later passage we find the expression “religion, being social’ (p. 31) and 
this forces the query why the formal definition is silent on this point, 
Restricting his inquiry to the more developed religions, the author seeks 
first the “elements which help to produce belief in God,” referred to also 
as the ‘‘main roots of religious belief.’”” These he describes as five in 
number: tradition, experiences of three sorts—the beauty, harmony, 
and beneficence in the outer world, the moral conflict, and emotional 
experience—and processes of reasoning. Most commonly all of these 
co-operate, but any single one may be exaggerated when an undesirable 
aberration results. To each of the five “elements” or “roots” a chapter 
is devoted. Here there is much that is good but little that is not perfectly 
familiar and that is not more carefully stated elsewhere. The sources, 
confirmations, and accompaniments of belief are all run along together 
without clear differentiation or even, apparently, the consciousness that 
such is necessary; and further confusion is caused by intermingled 
statements relating to aims and results of belief. The “objects” of 
fasting are not distinguished from its “value” (p. 71); arguments are 
called “the” foundation of belief (p. 79) instead of “a” foundation; 
reliance on feeling is described as denying the claim “of intellect to 
have a deciding voice,” yet is objected to on the ground of its “rejecting 
the rational element in religious belief’? (p. 72; italics mine); minds 
hostile to certain ideas such as the divine immanence or the view that 
religion has other than simply moral functions, are said for this reason 
to lack certain emotional experiences (cf. pp. 14, 35), whereas most of 
the discussion certainly implies that the former circumstance does 
not account for the latter but vice versa. 

The rest of the book is decidedly better. Chapters vii-ix, already 
mentioned, are followed by two describing the réle of the sex and the 
herd instincts in religion. These are said to be prominent, though by no 
means the sole, factors. Why did the author drop the topic oi instincts 
at this point instead of treating in detail at least also fear and anger? 
Suggestive and judicial chapters on “Worship and Prayer,” ‘“Con- 
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version,” ‘Mystical and Adolescent Conversions,’? and ‘‘Mysticism”’ 
are followed by an account rendering more accessible to English readers 
the observations and conclusions of Flournoy in a direct study of a 
mystic, as these have been published under the title, “Une Mystique 
Moderne,”’ in the Archives de Psychologie tor 1915. The volume con- 
” 


cludes with a chapter entitled, “General Considerations,”’ and defending, 


as against positivistic interpretations, the essential validity and 


objectivity of the religious experience. 


EDWARD L, SCHAUB 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


WHERE DOES THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION LEAVE 
RELIGION ? 


The campaign which Mr, Bryan is making against the doctrine of 
evolution has mightily stimulated those who hold the conception to 
indicate how it may serve our highest ideals. Four recent books, all 
by men whose specialty is science rather than theology, are of interest 
in this connection.' 

Professor Simpson’s previous work, The Spiritual Interpretation of 
Nature, was a suggestive study of a cordial relation between science and 
Christian belief. In his latest book he presents with painstaking detail 
the facts on which modern scientists rest their hypothesis concerning the 
origin and the development of the human species. Those who have been 
led to suppose that the evolutionary conception is a wild guess might 
well ponder the astonishing array of data given in Professor Simpson’s 
book. Speaking as a scientist, the author makes it clear that the evolu- 
tionary hypothesis is so well established that an honest inquirer has no 
choice but to adopt it. He attempts to fit together the information 
which comes from various sources so as to give as complete a reconstruc- 
tion as possible of the long biological history which has entered into the 
making of man. More than half of the book is devoted to this admirable 
objective statement, 

In the later chapters he comes to the question as to the religious 
outcome of this evolutionary story. The philosophy which he derives 


* Man and the Attainment of Immortity. By James Y. Simpson. New York: 
Doran, 1923. xi+342 pages. $2.25. 

Religion and Biology. By Ernest E, Unwin, New York: Doran; London: 
Swarthmore Press, 1923. 185 pages. $1.75. 

Evolution and Christian Faith. By H.H. Lane. Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1923. xi++-214 pages. $2.00. 

I Believe in God and in Evolution. By Wiliam W. Keen. Philadelphia: Lippin- 
cott, 1923. 102 pages. $1.00, 
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such facts concerning ‘‘Conscious Processes,”’ ‘‘The Unconscious,’ and 
“The Instincts” as may be necessary for a comprehension of the subse- 
quent chapters, and those placed earlier are within the understanding 
of anyone at all thoughtful or well read. Hence the volume should be 
of interest to the general reader, and not unlikely many teachers of the 
subject will see in it a desirable text. 

Religion is defined as a “felt practical relationship with what is 
believed in as a superhuman being or beings” (p. 4). One wonders how 
magic would be differentiated from it if the subject were raised. In a 
later passage we find the expression “religion, being social” (p. 31) and 
this forces the query why the formal definition is silent on this point. 
Restricting his inquiry to the more developed religions, the author seeks 
first the “elements which help to produce belief in God,” referred to also 
as the “main roots of religious belief.” These he describes as five in 
number: tradition, experiences of three sorts—the beauty, harmony, 
and beneficence in the outer world, the moral conflict, and emotional 
experience—and processes of reasoning. Most commonly all of these 
co-operate, but any single one may be exaggerated when an undesirable 
aberration results. To each of the five “elements” or “roots” a chapter 
is devoted. Here there is much that is good but little that is not perfectly 
familiar and that is not more carefully stated elsewhere. The sources, 
confirmations, and accompaniments of belief are all run along together 
without clear differentiation or even, apparently, the consciousness that 
such is necessary; and further confusion is caused by intermingled 
statements relating to aims and results of belief. The “objects” of 
fasting are not distinguished from its “value” (p. 71); arguments are 
called “the” foundation of belief (p. 79) instead of “a” foundation; 
reliance on feeling is described as denying the claim ‘“‘of intellect to 
have a deciding voice,” yet is objected to on the ground of its “rejecting 
the rational element in religious belief” (p. 72; italics mine); minds 
hostile to certain ideas such as the divine immanence or the view that 
religion has other than simply moral functions, are said for this reason 
to lack certain emotional experiences (cf. pp. 14, 35), whereas most of 
the discussion certainly implies that the former circumstance does 
not account for the latter but vice versa. 

The rest of the book is decidedly better. Chapters vii-ix, already 
mentioned, are followed by two describing the réle of the sex and the 
herd instincts in religion. These are said to be prominent, though by no 
means the sole, factors. Why did the author drop the topic of instincts 
at this point instead of treating in detail at least also fear and anger? 
Suggestive and judicial chapters on “Worship and Prayer,” “Con- 
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version,” “Mystical and Adolescent Conversions,” and “ Mysticism” 
are followed by an account rendering more accessible to English readers 
the observations and conclusions of Flournoy in a direct study of a 
mystic, as these have been published under the title, “Une Mystique 
Moderne,” in the Archives de Psychologie for 1915. The volume con- 
cludes with a chapter entitled, “General Considerations,” and defending, 
as against positivistic interpretations, the essential validity and 


objectivity of the religious experience. e 
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The campaign which Mr. Bryan is making against the doctrine of 
evolution has mightily stimulated those who hold the conception to 
indicate how it may serve our highest ideals. Four recent books, all 
by men whose specialty is science rather than theology, are of interest 
in this connection.? 

Professor Simpson’s previous work, The Spiritual Interpretation of 
Nature, was a suggestive study of a cordial relation between science and 
Christian belief. In his latest book he presents with painstaking detail 
the facts on which modern scientists rest their hypothesis concerning the 
origin and the development of the human species. Those who have been 
led to suppose that the evolutionary conception is a wild guess might 
well ponder the astonishing array of data given in Professor Simpson’s 
book. Speaking as a scientist, the author makes it clear that the evolu- 
tionary hypothesis is so well established that an honest inquirer has no 
choice but to adopt it. He attempts to fit together the information 
which comes from various sources so as to give as complete a reconstruc- 
tion as possible of the long biological history which has entered into the 
making of man. More than half of the book is devoted to this admirable 
objective statement. 

In the later chapters he comes to the question as to the religious 
outcome of this evolutionary story. The philosophy which he derives 
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from his reading of evolution may be briefly summarized as follows: 
(1) Life everywhere is to be conceived as “appetency,”’ a creative reaching 
out on the part of the organism for something more than can be accounted 
for in terms of mere chemical or physical processes. This is why we 
have such a thing as evolution. Moreover, any persistent activity of 
life warrants us in affirming a correlative in environment. (2) When we 
survey the process of evolution in the large we gain the impression “that 
evolution is, so to speak, getting somewhere.” It is legitimate to affirm 
the reality of “purposiveness throughout.” (3) The development of 
the higher species means the winning of freedom. Mobility, adaptability, 
and finally, in the case of man, the ability to shape the future through 
rational control point to the emancipation of life. (4) The development 
of individuals possessing inherent worth rather than existing as incidental 
units in a species is the climax of this development of freedom. Such 
individuality does not occur in terms of the physical processes. It 
therefore is correlative to a spiritual reality. It points to the possibility 
of immortality as a further implication of the evolutionary process. 

The basis is thus furnished for some kind of a religious interpretation 
of human life. We have a right to believe in the reality of a spiritual 
environment. Professor Simpson’s immediate inference from his evo- 
lutionary interpretation is the conception of conditional immortality. 
A future life where spiritual possibilities may become dominant is a 
further step in the evolutionary process. Those creatively aspiring 
individuals who strive to transcend the limitations of the environment 
already integrated in our present organism may reach a higher level of 
life. Men are not inherently immortal. But for those whose spiritual 
aspirations are sufficiently high and persistent a future life is possible. 

Thus far the argument proceeds consistently on the basis of the 
evolutionary process. In his endeavor to include other aspects of 
religious faith, however, Professor Simpson is not so happy. He adopts 
uncritically the main features of the traditional theology, and tries to 
show how these may be interpreted in accord with the evolutionary 
conception. But that theology was based on a_non-evolutionary 
metaphysics. It dealt in absolutes and in unchanging realities, while 
the very genius of the evolutionary conception is found in relationship 
and change. The result of attempting to blend these two contradictory 
interests is disappointing. Professor Simpson is compelled to resort to 
the doctrine of a kenosis, according to which the evolutionary process 
is regarded as a self-emptying of God, a deliberate limiting of himself 
in order slowly to bring into existence the world which we know. But 
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this conception leaves religious values in the non-evolutionary realm of 
God’s eternal self-identical existence. In spite of valiant efforts this 
interpretation is really embarrassed by evolutionary considerations. 
Thus the exposition reverts to the old familiar catch-words, “incarna- 
tion,’ “revelation,” and the like. An entire chapter is devoted to the 
attempt to show that the doctrine of conditional immortality is supported 
by the Scriptures. The reader is compelled to follow complicated and 
frequently scholastic definitions and adjustments of words which had a 
very definite meaning in the static metaphysical system of the traditional 
theology, but which, like the conception of God, must undergo a kenosis 
in order to express what the evolutionist wants to find. It is to be feared 
that Professor Simpson’s theological conclusions will fail to satisfy the 
orthodox man because they are emptied too much of the essential 
supernaturalism essential to orthodoxy, and they will equally fail to 
satisfy an empirical mind because they consist too largely in adapting 
a priori doctrines instead of drawing conclusions from the observed 
facts of the evolution of life. 

Nevertheless, the book is one of unusual value. To have the evidence 
on which the doctrine of evolution rests set forth so honestly by a man 
of profound Christian faith ought to convince any one except an incurable 
dogmatist that the acceptance of the doctrine is not necessarily destruc- 
tive of faith. The unequivocal recognition that “man at his best and 
highest, in every realm of his being, is a genetic result of natural process” 
clears the air for a constructive interpretation of religion in complete 
harmony with the findings of science. If Professor Simpson has not 
furnished a really consistent theology, he has at least challenged thought- 
ful men to attempt it. 

Unwin’s book, entitled Religion and Biology, has the merit of being 
easily readable, while at the same time it is scientific in spirit. Like 
Simpson, he begins by defining man in terms of his place in Nature, and 
traces in brief popular style the outstanding factors in the evolutionary 
process. He then seeks to ground religious faith squarely on the evolu- 
tionary view, instead of trying to preserve it by appeal to a realm where 
evolution is not operative. ‘Some people seem to think that only if 
unbridgable gaps exist can they believe in God; they try to justify their 
belief in God by postulating the need for some power to jump over these 
gaps. The view indicated here is the opposite one, that in continuity 
one has a glimpse of a divine drama, orderly and consistent” (p. 65). 
Like Simpson, Unwin sees the evolutionary process as an increasing 
winning of freedom, and suggests that we have the right to look ahead 
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to such a complete conquest of freedom that spiritual rather than physical 
realities will be secured from environment as the chief purpose of life. 
In Jesus he sees one who perfectly attained this spiritual freedom, 
Christian faith thus has a very real connection with the aspirations of 
evolving man. 

The outcome of this evolutionary faith is expressed in a suggestive 
final chapter, entitled “The Kingdoms of Man and of God.” God is 
conceived by the author as “Artist-creator,’’ an immanent purposive 
Spirit constantly shaping the evolution of things. ‘Man enters into 
his kingdom only to find that he is called to live in a still more wonderful 
kingdom; and by the very-act of trying to live in this greater kingdom 
he is creating it or rather he is assisting God in the creation of his Spiritual 
Kingdom.” The way is thus opened for a practical mysticism which 
finds expression in moral and social activity. God is discovered in the 
process of spiritual aspiration and is thus effectively integrated into the 
evolutionary process from the start. No awkward doctrine of kenosis 
with its implicit depreciation of the evolutionary process is introduced. 
Growth, struggle, pain, as a factor in struggle, all receive positive meaning. 
The outcome is a direct and very practical kind of faith which is essentially 
Christian in its attitude, although it dispenses with much of the formal 
theology derived from ancient metaphysics. While the book lacks the 
scientific thoroughness of Simpson’s, it is likely to find wide favor with 
laymen who do not care for the technical language of either science or of 
theology. It is a valuable contribution to popular religious faith. 

Evolution and Christian Faith, by Professor H. H. Lane, of the 
University of Kansas, is a book growing out of a course of lectures 
prepared in response to a request from students to tell exactly what the 
doctrine of evolution is, and to state how the acceptance of it would 
affect ‘one’s views of the biblical account of creation and of the Christian 
religion.” Since his specialty is zodlogy, the author sets forth clearly 
and without evasion the generally accepted facts and conclusions concern- 
ing the origin of man. Especial attention is given to the réle played by 
the use of the hand and the upright position in man’s development. 
Man’s mental capacity is emphasized, but it is made plain that his 
mental powers like his bodily organism are the result of development. 
In the second part of the book the religious questions asked by the 
students are answered. Doubtless the form of the replies was to some 
extent dictated by the very e'ementary and conventional conceptions 
of religion held by the students. Still it is somewhat naive to speak of 
the teachings of Genesis as embodying in ideas suited to the understand- 
ing of the people of that day “the underlying lessons which Moses 
intended to teach.’ To the demand that evolution shall account for 
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Christ, the author declares that since evolution admittedly deals only 
with the natural realm, it can have had nothing to do with the origin 
of a supernatural being. He suggests that what seems to us to be 
miraculous may be simply the working of higher laws at present unknown 
tous. ‘Theistic evolution” has no quarrel with any of the doctrines of 
orthodox Christianity. The author’s solution is thus the affirmation 
of two distinct realms. “Evolution is God’s method of operation in the 
realm of nature; Christianity is God’s plan of operation in the spiritual 
world” (p. 198). Such an argument is soothing to those who do not 
want to question their faith; but it leaves science and religion rather 
externally related. It is a little surprising to find a volume so naive 
in its religious interpretations bearing the imprint of a university press. 

Dr. W. W. Keen brings together several interesting observations 
drawn from his work as a surgeon, showing how experiments performed 
on animals may be of direct use in dealing with diseases or injuries of 
man, because of the similarities of structure, enabling the investigator 
to reason from what he finds in the animal to an analogous condition in 
man. He finds it incredible that anyone should doubt the evident close 
relationships between man and lower animals. He does not attempt to 
construct a philosophy on the basis of the facts, but affirms in the 
strongest terms that he finds his faith in God not weakened in the least 
by what he finds to be true. It is a little book in size, but its incon- 
trovertible facts carry great weight. Its picturesque concreteness makes 
it unusually interesting; and its title, J believe in God and in Evolution, 
is a stalwart declaration that a religious man has no reason to apologize 
for affirming what is a commonplace in the world of science. 

The four books, different as they are, yet bear common testimony 
to the fact that scientific radicalism and Christian faith are not in the 
least incompatible. And apparently the scientist is free to espouse 
any one of several types of theology. The path is thus open to a progres- 
sive improvement of theological inquiry as well as of scientific research. 

GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


IN HONOR OF TWO CHURCH HISTORIANS 


Two recent works' of similar character, collections of essays on the 
widest variety of subjects in ecclesiastical history, are of more than 


* Festgabe von Fachgenossen und Freunden Karl Miiller cum siebzigsten Geburtstag 
dargebracht. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1922. M. 8. 

Beitrige sur Geschichte des christlichen Altertums und der Byzantinischen Literatur, 
Festgabe Albert Ehrhard zum 60. Geburtstag dargebracht von Freunden, Schiilern, 
und Verehrern; herausgegeben von Dr. Albert Michael Koeniger. Bonn und Leipzig: 
Kurt Schréder, 1922. M. 180. 
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ordinary interest because of the high standard maintained throughout 
them and of the subjects discussed by many different scholars. In the 
brief introductory congratulations to Professor Miiller in the first-named 
volume, the editor, Otto Scheel, in the name of the contributors to the 
volume, greets him as the “creator of our modern science of Church 
History.” He says, “You have exercised a self-denial in devoting the 
time of a generation to an Outline of Church History... . . By your 
work on the Outline you have laid the foundation for every comprehen- 
sive presentation of the history of the Church.” This is high praise, 
but it is true. Karl Miiller’s Grundriss der Kirchengeschichte has revolu- 
tionized the teaching of Church History. Von Seeberg has rewritten 
Mollers Handbuch in its spirit. Loof’s Grundlinien rest upon it. Those 
who are not following Karl Miiller are moving in an antiquated, un- 
philosophical, and unhistorical rut. 

It is quite impossible even to state the theses of the various articles 
in any detail. Adolf von Harnack sketches the impression made by 
Peter’s personality upon the heathen world. He was in their opinion 
a great worker of magic, an impudent deceiver, and was largely responsible 
for the spread of Christianity. One might wish there had been more in 
this essay but the facts were few. The position of Peter in the primitive 
Christian community is critically discussed by F. Kattenbusch from a 
point of view opposed to that of R. Sohm. W. Weber writes on the 
correspondence between Pliny and Trajan, and Hugo Koch on the work 
Adversus aleatores, both familiar topics. Friedrich Loofs develops his 
theory of the origin of the form of the Nicaeum and attributes the 
vagueness of the definition to the policy of Constantine. Hans Lietzmann 
treats briefly of the earliest form of the Passio SS. Carpi Papylae et 
Agathonices. Of the articles devoted to the Middle Ages might be 
mentioned one by Von Schubert on the ecclesiastical and_ political 
theories of Peter Damiani, in which he points out the marked difference 
between Damiani and Hildebrand, and one in which J. Haller gives an 
account of the “Reformation of the Emperor Siegmund.”’ Several 
points in the history of the Reformation are discussed by Otto Scheel, 
E. Teufel, E. Hirsch, J. Rauscher, Karl Holl, W. Kohler, Hjalmar 
Holmquist, and W. Friedensburg. Hirsch’s paper on Schwenkfeld is 
especially interesting, and the social economist will value Holl’s study 
on the question of taking interest according to the teaching of the 
Calvinistic churches. Other articles by Kriiger, Wahl, Mirbt, and 
Schmidt are of value, but have a narrower appeal. 
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The second volume at the head of this review contains twenty-four 
articles on topics connected with Byzantine literature and the history of 
the church, the range of subjects corresponding to the two lines of interest 
of Professor Ehrhard, who is at once one of the leading students of 
Byzantine literature and a church historian of the first rank. The 
scholarship of the book is quite on a level with that dedicated to Karl 
Miiller. The discussion of ‘Causa finita est,’ by Karl Adam, and of 
“Prima sedes a nemine judicatur,’’ by Joseph Lortz, is able if not 
convincing; the former taking too literally and with ponderous scholar- 
ship what after all seems little more than a rhetorical flourish, and the 
latter dexterously manipulating Cyprian’s theory of the independence 
of the individual bishop, an impossible position assumed by Cyprian 
in a hopeless controversy with Rome, and transforming it into something 
entirely different. Connected with these is a more valuable discussion by 
Sebastian Euringer, ‘Der locus Classicus des Primates (Matt. 16:18] 
und der Diatesserontext des hl. Ephrim.’’ Of very general interest 
might be mentioned the readable article by Hans Meyer on the Stoic 
cycle of existence, its influence upon Origen’s theory of the Apokatastasis, 
and its criticism by Augustine. Franz Martin Schindler discusses 
casuistically the question of lying as treated by patristic writers, some- 
what of a novelty in moral theology. Heinrich Vogel’s paper on the 
“Texteinteilung in altlateinischen Evangelienhandschriften” is highly 
technical and of value. On the other hand, Carl Weyman’s “Analecta 
sacra et profana’”’ is little more than a dump of loose notes of the most 
miscellaneous character. Of other papers Grabmann’s account of the 
translations in the Middle Ages of the Pseudo-Dionysius, Anton Baum- 
stark’s study of the traces of liturgical expressions dating from the time 
of persecution to be found in later liturgies, and that on the place of 
monotheism in the apologies of the second century, by Joseph Lortz, 
should be mentioned. Possibly this statement of a few of the articles 
will give some idea of the richness of interest in the volume. As con- 
tributions to the study of Byzantine literature, it must be confessed that 
they are less attractive and of what seems less vital interest. The discus- 
sion of the Dreambook of the patriarch, Nicephoros, is a thoroughly schol- 
arly work devoted to a very dull subject. Of higher character is August 
Heisenberg’s study of the “Legend of St. Modestos,” as written by 
Nicholas Mesarites, a piece of work especially complimentary to Pro- 
fessor Ehrhard, who has worked on the same topic. Georg Grat gives 
a translation from the Syriac of the martyrdom of St. Pappus and his 
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24,000 companions along with some historical comment. The study of 
the literary remains and traditions of Pachomius, by Wilhelm Hengsten- 
berg, is excellent as is also the careful study of the ‘ Martyrologium 
Hieronymianum” and the “Roman Depositio Martyrum” in the 
Chronograph of 354, by J. P. Kirsch. It would be difficult to point out 
the outstanding articles; it would be too much a matter of interest on 
the part of the reviewer. But the book is a worthy representation of 
German scholarship in the Roman Catholic church and a fitting tribute 
to Professor Ehrhard. Jos. CuLteN AvER 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL DIvINITY SCHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 








BOOKS RECEIVED 


[The more important books in this list will be reviewed at length] 


HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 


Cremen, Cart. Die Mystik nach Wesen, Entwicklung und Bedeutung. Bonn: 

RGhrscheid, 1923. 40 pages. M. 60. 

The author first attempts to rescue the term “mysticism” from the prevailing 
confusion of usage. He then illustrates it from primitivity, Japan, China, India, Greece, 
Islam, Judaism, and Christianity. He is especially interested in warning against the 
danger of mysticism, namely, the loss of the sense of ethical responsibility. 

Cremen, Cart. Religionsgeschichtliche Bibliographie. Leipzig: Teubner, 

1922. 77 pages. $0.20. 

The bibliography of the history of religions for the years 1920-21, compiled in 
connection with the Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft. An exhaustive survey of the 
recent literature for which every student of the religious sciences must be grateful. 
GLucK, CARL, The Mediator, Los Angeles: Times-Mirror Press, 1923. 

169 pages. 

An interpretation of the “higher spiritual understanding” of Christian science, 
expressed in symbols, charts, and citations from Mrs. Eddy’s writings. The author 
contends that Mrs, Eddy “‘cannot finish her work until she ascends as did Jesus.” 
The feminine representative of the Mediator must be united with the masculine in 
order to complete the victory over death. 

Frvot, Louis. Les Questions de Milinda (Milinda-Pattha). Paris: Bossard, 

1923. 166 pages. F. 24. 

The eighth volume in the series “‘Les Classiques de |’Orient.” It is a translation 
of the oldest section of the Milinda-Panha, Books I-III. 

Wooceryv, ALBAN G. The Comparative Study of Religions. London: Williams 

& Norgate, 1923. Xxiit-391 pages. 125. 6d, 

The comparative study of religions is here treated as an empirical science whose 
task is to systematize the materials of the history of religions according to their differ- 
ences and similarities as a basis for a philosophy of religion. The author arranges the 
materials under the headings—‘‘ Supernatural] beings,” ‘‘ The Goal,”’ “‘Sin and Redemp- 
tion,” “Religious Practices,” “Emotional Attitudes,” and “Religious Ideals.” 

PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 
MupceE, E. Letcu. The God-Experience. Cincinnati: Caxton Press, 1923. 

88 pages. $2.00. 

A psychological study, attempting to identify the sensory factors and organic 
reactions involved in the religious man’s experience of God. A wide range of testi- 
mony, literary and autobiographical, is cited, and an interesting variety of images and 
sensations is discovered. 
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OLD TESTAMENT 
AYTOUN, ROBERT ALEXANDER, God in the Old Testament. New York: Doran, 
1923. 163 pages. $2.00. 
The late Professor Aytoun of Selly Oak Colleges has embodied in this little volume 
published posthumously, a simple, clear, concise course of lectures on the “historic 
setting and development” of the conception of God in the Old Testament. ‘‘The 


) 


principal stages in this progressive revelation and gradual perception of the Most High” 

are sharply pointed out—and based on the modern critica) view of that section of Holy 

Writ. The Introduction is preceded by a beautiful Memoir (pp. i-xiv) of the life and 

services of the author. 

Bout, F. M. Tu. Tekst en Uitlee Praktische Bybelverklaring. Genests I. 
Groningen: Wolters, 1923. 160 pages. F. 3.15. 

The Professor of Hebrew in the University of Groningen, Holland, presents in 
Part I a translation of Genesis 1:1—25:18, indicating his own designations of the 
documents, as Gen 1:1—2:4a (P); Gen, 2:4b—4; 26 (J); Gen. 5:1-32 (P); Gen, 7:1- 
24 (JP), etc. The commentary is quite up to date in its cosmological, geographical, 
and archeological features, as well as in its practical applications, 

Trrxu, Anton. Alforientalischer Kommentar zum Alten Testament. Leipzig: 
Deichert, 1923. xiv-+254 pages. $1.80, 

Professor Jirku of the University of Breslau has taken “Die Keilinschriften und 
das Alte Testament,” 3d edition (1903), as the basis of his work. He has gone through 
the Old Testament and practically attached to each passage the new light specified in 
that work, and supplemented it by the addition of new material discovered during the 
last two decades, and by Egyptian, Hittite, and other new aids not noted in KAT s 
It is a painstaking and useful compilation, made on quite different grounds from the 
work of Jeremias, in “Das Alte Testament im Lichte des A)ten Orients.” 

JorDAN, W.G. Ancient Hebrew Stories and Their Modern Interpretation. New 
York: Doran. 344 pages. $2.00. 

Professor Jordan examines twenty-seven narratives of the Old Testament in the 
light of modern study, with the aim of investigating their teaching, The work is 
well-conceived and well-wrought out. The stories are not quoted, but are discussed in 
a pleasing, lucid style barring too frequent and too long quotations from other authors, 
and leave a definite, wholesome, and fine impression on the reader. 

MUILENBERG, JAMES. Specimens of Biblical Literature. New York: Crowell, 
1923. Xxxvilit4arz pages. $2.50. 

The popularity of the English Bible as literature is again attested by this stout 
volume of literary units from both Testaments (in the text of the American Revised 
Version). The specimens are, as a rule, well-chosen and classified; but, why should 
both “Creation” (Gen. 1”) and the “Destruction of Sennacherib” be classed as 
“history”? ? The Notes are quite meager, and betimes reveal lack of knowledge on 
the part of the author. ‘‘Literature” should include works on the new background, 
especially of history and prophecy. The Glossary illustrates again the hazardous 
attempt of a non-Hebrew scholar to give meanings of Hebrew proper names. 

TuiLo, Martin. Der Prediger Salomo neu iibersetzt und auf seinen Gedankengang 
untersucht. Bonn: Marcus & Weber, 1923. 50 pages. Swiss francs 1.50. 
The Book of Ecclesiastes is newly translated by privat-docent Thilo in the Univer- 

sity of Bonn, The work is well done, and is accompanied by 236 concise notes on the 

translation, an outline of the contents, and a statement of the problem of the book. 
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NEW TESTAMENT 

Brunt, A. W. F. The Acts of the Apostles. New York: Oxford University 
Press, American Branch, 1922. 272 pages. $1.50. 

An elementary treatise representing traditional views. 

DEISSMANN, ADOLF. Licht vom Osten. Das Neue Testament und adie neu- 
entdeckten Texte der hellenistisch-romischen Welt. Tébingen: Mohr, 1923. 
XVi11+447 pages. $3.60. 

This 1s a thoroughly revised edition (fourth) containing a considerable amount of 
new materia) but following the previous edition in the main outlines of the treatment. 
Garvie, AtrreD EF. The Beloved Disciple. New York: Doran. xxviti+ 

267 pages. $2.00. 

A fresh study of the Gospel of Jokn made with a view to determining the mode of 
its composition, its distinctive characteristics, and the purposes of its author. The 
content of the gospe) is thought to be traceable for the most part to an eye-witness and 
to bring the reader closer to the mind and heart of Christ than do the Synoptics. 
GocueL, Maurice. Introduction au Nouveau Testament. Tomel, Les Evan- 

giles Synoptigues. Waris: Leroux, 1923. 532 pages. F. 10. 

A standard work of modern French Protestant scholarship, 

GRILL, Julius. Untersuchungen tiber die Enistehung des vierten Evangeliums. 
Zueiler Teil’ Das Mystertenevangelium des hellentsterten RMetnastalischen 
Christentums. ‘Yibingen: Mohr, 1923. vii+443 pages. 

After the lapse of over twenty years this second part of the author’s research on 
the Gospel of John appears. Dealing, as it does, with this gospel in relation to the 
mysticism of the ancient world, it is a very timely and important publication, 
HEADLAM, ARTHUR C. The Life and Teaching of Jesus the Christ. New York: 

Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1923. Xxiii+336 pages. $4.50. 

This book is given up to an examination of the gospels as sources of information for 
the life and teaching of Jesus, and issues in an emphatic defense of the genera) credibility 
of tradition. 

HorrMann, Hernricu. Die Antike in der Geschichte des Christentums. Bern: 
Paul Haupt, 1923. 32 pages. F.1. 

A lecture discussing the propriety of studving early Christianity in relation to the 
contemporary heathen environment. 

Lacrance, M. J. Eerangile selon Saint Matthieu. Paris: Lecoffre, 1923. 
c)xxxvili+559 pages. F. 45. 

A typical product of Roman Catholic learning applied to the interpretation of the 
first gospel. A lengthy introduction is followed by a Greek text with French transla- 
tion printed on opposite pages beneath which are extensive and detailed comments. 
LEIPOLDT, JOHANNES. JWarJesus Jude? Leipzig: Deichert, 1923. 74 pages. 

$0.48. 

Jesus was a Jew, but of a super-type that made his religion valid for all humanity. 
Macnen, J. Gresuam. New Testament Greek for Beginners. New York: 

Macmillan, 1923. xliq-235 pages. $2.20. 

A textbook especially for the use of those who take up study of New Testament 
Greek without any previous knowledge of the language. 
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MiLtiGAN, GeorGE. Here and There among the Papyri. New York: Doran, 

1922. xvitr18o pages. $2.00. 

A book designed to give the general reader an account of the new light which 
study of the papyri sheds upon the New Testament. It will serve as an excellent 
introduction for one who desires an untechnical approach to the subject. 

Prasopy, Francis G. The Apostle Paul and the Modern World. New York: 

Macmillan, 1923. xi+285 pages. $2.50. 

A book inspired by the interest of recent years in the problem of Paul’s relations 
with his environment, To a moderate degree the influence of Paul’s surroundings 
upon the making of his religion is recognized, while the abiding significance of Paul for 
moderns is stressed. 

HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 


Braxeney, E. H. The Tome of Pope Leo the Great. London: Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1923. 46 pages. Is. 
This is a pamphlet giving the text and a critical translation of the Tome. An 
introductory note presents such information as is necessary for an understanding of 


the treatise. 


ERICKSEN, Epuratm Epwarp. The Psychological and Ethical Aspects of 


Mormon Group Life. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1922. 101 

pages. $1.50. 

A scholarly sociological study of Mormon life, treating among other topics the 
following. the origin of Mormonism, its colonization, industrial and business methods, 
its attitude to science and democracy, marriage institutions, and probable lines of 
future readjustment. The work is careiully documented, but lacks a bibliography. 


DOCTRINAL 


Taues, A. Gornon. Perscnal Immortality. Condon: Student Christian 

: Movement. New York: Doran, 1922. 148 pages. $1.50. 

A popular book, basing our right to believe in a future life on the Christian’s 
present experience of the Fatherliness of God which implies the conviction that God’s 
care for the individual can never cease, 

Kouter, KAurMANN, Heaven and Hell in Comparative Religion with Special 
Reference to Dante’s Divine Comedy. New York: Macmillan, 1923. 
xix+158 pages. $1.50. 

A study of the fate of the soul after death according to the religious literature of 
the world. It makes a survey of Babylonian, Egyptian, Hindu, Persian, Greek, 
Roman, Old and New Testament apocalyptic, rabbinic, Moslem, and medieval ideas. 
A background is thus provided for an estimate of Dante’s “‘ Divine Comedy.” 

Lane, H. H. Evolution and Christian Faith. Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1923. xi+214 pages. $2.00. 

A popular book growing out of lectures given at the request of students for a 
statement as to how the doctrine of evolution affects the tenets of Christian faith. 
The answer is given in cautious terms which would occasion a minimum of disturbance 
to conventional faith, 
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LEIGHTON, JosEPH A. The Field of Philosophy. An Introduction to the Study 
of Philosophy. New York: Appleton, 1923. x-+584 pages. $3.00. 

A well-written and clearly organized textbook intended to initiate students into 
an understanding of the great philosophies of the past and to acquaint them with 
current movements and problems. 

Parks, LEIGHTON. The Crisis of the Churches. 2ded. New York: Scribner, 

1923. Xxxi+256 pages. $2.50. 

A second edition of this stimulating book, which was reviewed in the Journal of 


PFISTER, OsKAR. Die Aufgabe der Wissenschaft vom christlichen Glauben in 
der Gegenwart. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1923. 48 pages. 
$o.30. 

A stirring appea) to emancipate theological study from the forma) ecclesiasticism 
and intellectualism which issue in scholasticism. Psychoanalysis is the key to the 
deeper understanding of faith, since we thus discover the ultimate urge which creates 
religion, The historical expressions of religion may thus be vitally interpreted. 
PRINGLE-PATTISON, A, SETH. The Idea of Immortalily. New York: Oxford 

University Press, American Branch, 1922. xli+210 pages. $3.25. 

The Gifford Lectures delivered at Edinburgh in 1922, An excellent historica) 
survey of the classical conceptions and interpretations is followed by a constructive 
critical statement, in which the conception of immortality is freed from utilitarian or 
formal moral considerations, and is treated as an inevitable factor in a wholesome reli- 
gious philosophy. 

Ricwarps, GEorGE W. Christian Ways of Salvation. New York: Macmillan, 
1923. ix+332 pages. $2.50. 

A vigorous and suggestive book, treating religion as a quest for richer life, and 
interpreting salvation in terms of the experience of such life. The study depicts the 
various conceptions of salvation which bave appeared in Christian history and closes 
with a strong plea for vital religion in contrast with formalism. 

Tarpot, NEVILLES. The Returning Tide of Faith, New York: Revell, 1923. 
222 pages. $1.50. 

A simply written attempt to establish an essentially conservative system of 
theology by showing its reasonableness and its accord with history. 

Wiwcery, ALBAN G. Outlines of a Philosophy of Life. London: Williams & 
Norgate, 1923. xxiv+318 pages. 7s. 6d, 

A reissue of a book originally prepared as a result of the author’s contact with 
thought and ideals in India, It discusses the meaning and organization of human life 
so as to give proper recognition and direction to the great values discovered in exper- 
ience—physical, intellectual, aesthetic, moral, and religious. Simply written and 
suggestively organized, it is an excellent presentation of practical theism. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
LANGENWALTER, J. H. The Charge of the Church of Jesus Christ to You. 


Newton: Bethel College, 1923. 77 pages. $0.90. 


A formal charge of the church to its youths who are to become its future torch- 


bearers, Quite orthodox ana biblical in approach. 
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Losincier, Joun Lesture. World-Friendship through the Church School. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1923. xi+91 pages. $1.25. 

An inductive development of the world-friendship motive for teacher-training 
classes, adult classes, workers’ conferences, etc., by concrete studies of the practice of 
the local church and denomination in its own world contacts. Suggestions are made 
for developing the friendship motive in the kindergarten, primary, junior, high-school, 
young people’s, and adult departments. 

WALKER, WILLIAM H. Five Minutes with the Boys’ and Girls’ Congregation. 

New York: Revell, 1923. 160 pages. $1.25. 

Five-minute children’s sermonettes crystallized from thirty years’ specializing in 
preaching to children. A splendid example of material and method for such preaching. 
PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 
Fritz, JoOHNH.C. Church Finances. St.Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 

1922. 88 pages. $0.35. 

A general biblical discussion of church finances, with financing plans from the point 
of view of the denominational secretary. 

NIcHOLAS, J. Crayton. Pure Religion. Boston: Gorham Press, 1922. 277 
pages. $1.75. 

This book contains a curious hodge-podge of sermons, more in outline than 
finished, thirty-one in number, typical of the preaching that obtains in many churches, 
affirming that ‘‘God is imminent [sic] in the world and cares for His creatures,”’ report- 
ing the chief incident of a vacation as the assisting “at the services of a triple funeral,”’ 
and defining the signs of the literal second coming of Christ. 

VERSTEEG, JoHN M. The Deeper Meaning of Stewardship. New York: 

Abingdon Press, 1923. 218 pages. $1.25. 

We are accustomed to addresses on tithing and stewardship. Here is a book that 
is different. It goes to the very bottom of the matter; it is discriminating; it does 
not spend itself in exhorting. It is interesting, persuasive, and sensible. If it could 


get into the hands of all the rich Christians in America it would help mightily in solving 
the pressing problems of benevolence and result in the emancipation of a lot of people. 


THE PREACHER’S TASK 
QUAYLE, WittiaM A, The Healing Shadow. New York: Abingdon Press, 

1923. 300 pages. $2.00. 

Who can give a critical estimate of a book of sermons by Bishop Quayle? There 
is no one else like him; but the pity is that occasionally another preacher tries to be, 
and succeeds only in making a mess of it. Here is the usual] flame and dash of the 
Bishop. Sentences that crackle like a cat’s fur on a frosty night. Exquisite touches. 
Occasional expressions that come perilously near being grotesque, but.which are 
saved by their context. One reads on and on and knows that it “listened” better than 
it “spoke.” 

WarREING, ErRNEstT CtypE. Critical Hours in the Preacher’s Life. New York: 

Doran, 1923. 174 pages. $1.25. 

This is an unusually intimate and personal book. It is the report of an experience 
in which a young minister finds himself and his message through a new realization of 


the inner mastery and lordship of Christ. He discovers that the Christian ministry 
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is a “calling” and that the new experience of real relations with Christ brings energy 
and joy that sustain him in his work. The old experience of ‘God in Christ,” made 
vivid by Horace Bushnell, is given a new expression. Dr. Wareing writes with passion- 
ate conviction and his portrayal is vivid. 


FOR DEEPENING THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 


Autt, Norman. The Poet's Life of Christ. New York: Oxford University 

Press, American Branch. xxviii+276 pages. $3.25. 

The great value of these selections lies in their unusual character. They have 
been taken from a wide range, medieval manuscripts and our own Father Tabb; but 
they have been chosen consistently in the effort to bring real insight into the events 
and teachings of the Great Life. Old Miracle Plays are sometimes hard reading for 
us moderns; but their writers often saw accurately and described with quaint phrase. 
Jacks, L. P. Religious Perplexities. New York: Doran, 1923, 92 pages, 

$1.00. 

An unusually stimulating little book, dealing with the realm of religious perplexi- 
ties by suggesting that the greatest opportunities for a profound spiritual life are 
found in the exercise of heroic adventure rather than in the quest for security, 
SHANNON, FREDERICK F. A Moneyless Magnate. New York: Doran, 1923. 

189 pages, $1.50. 

This book of essays by Dr. Shannon is interesting reading. It is full of his well- 
known charm of style, There is a section lauding Woodrow Wilson; illuminating 
studies of great preachers, Beecher and Brooks; some plain talk about Byronism; and 
pleasant pages that have to do with the art of living, It reveals a still more versatile 
and engaging phase of Dr. Shannon’s mind than lies before us in his printed sermons. 
Topp, ELBERT S, The Kingdom of Heaven, New York; Abingdon Press, 

1923. 154 pages. $1.00. 

An interesting setting forth of the meaning of the Kingdom of Heaven from the 
teachings of Jesus in plain style and with satisfactory accuracy as to the sources. It 
leaves one with the conviction that this is not a mere dream born in the mind of a young 
enthusiast, but something that can be realized on earth, and assurance that our bewil- 
dered minds are happy to know just now, 

Wryston, ANNIE STEGER. The Deeper Voice. New York: Doran, 1923. 134 
pages. $1.25, 

This little book is quite worth while as a statement of the deepest realities of reli- 
gion in the simple terms that befit its vital setting forth. It will give confidence and 


courage to some who may be wavering in their faith; it is a heartening book. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


CHERRINGTON, Ernest Hurst. America and the World Liquor Problem. 

Westerville: American Issue Press, 1922. 182 pages. $1.00. 

A timely and well-written treatise, attempting to prove that America must inevi- 
tably face a world liquor problem. A rather keen analysis of the historical parallels 
gives perspective to the situation. All earnest workers in the cause of temperance 
and sobriety will be benefited by this stimulating little book. 
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FISHER, GALEN M. Creative Forces in Japan. New York: Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement, 1923. vili+ 248 pages. $0.75. 

Gigantic forces, both creative and destructive, are in conflict in Japan today, 
The author is interested especially in the creative forces and attempts to correlate the 
transforming power of Christ with those national ideals, traditions, and institutions 
which are becoming agents of reform and progress. 

MATHEWS, SHAILER. The Validity of American Ideals. New York: Abing- 
don Press, 1922. 207 pages. $1.25. 

A series of lectures given under the George Slocum Bennett Foundation “For the 
Promotion of a Better Understanding of National Problems and a More Perfect 
Realization of the Responsibilities of Citizenship.” The topics discussed are, “The 
Test of Ideals,” ‘‘The Free Individual,” ‘‘Democracy,” ‘‘The Written Constitution,’’ 
“Co-operative Sovereignty and the American Ideal.” These expositions, written in a 
bright illuminating style, are based upon a wide knowledge of the facts of American 


history. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
CARTRETTE, ANNA GASKILL. The Awakening. Wilmington: Wilmington 

Printing Co., 1921. 167 pages. $1.25. 

A little story of the Sunday-school library type, vintage of the seventies. 
Education for Christian Service. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1922. 

vili+345 pages. $3.00, 

A volume in celebration of the centennial of Yale Divinity School, containing 
twelve essays by members of the Yale faculty dealing with various aspects of educa- 
tion for the ministry. 

HILL, CAROLINE MiLEs. The World’s Great Religious Poetry. New York: 

Macmillan, 1923. xxxix+836 pages. $5.00. 

A collection of poetical utterances marked by broad catholicity of spirit and 
including types ranging from Watts’s hymns to excerpts from Walt Whitman and 
Carl Sandburg. 

Luccock, Hatrorp E. Skylines. New York: Abingdon Press, 1923. 100 
pages. $1.25. 

This is a jolly book. Readers of Halford Luccock know his delicious humor, his 
keen observations, his stingless satire. He can describe the family anguish while 
sister Ethel masters a new piece on the piano; he can open up the pet weaknesses of 
the preacher with a surgeon’s skill. The papers contained in the volume are all worth 
publishing. 

PorrRiItTT, ARTHUR. The Best I Remember. New York: Doran. x+253 
pages. $3.00. 

A delightful book. Out of long experience in journalism, during which he met a 
great number of the leading men in political, literary, and religious life in England, 
the author touches with the skilled hand of the trained reporter the characters with 
which in America we are familiar by reputation. He has the power to make them 
live. Dip in anywhere and the reading is fine. 

Woopcox, Benjamin F. Fragments of Spiritual Knowledge Pertaining to the 

Spiritual World. Battle Creek: Woodcox & Fanner, 1923. 80 pages. 

These “fragments” were “clairvoyantly and clairaudiently received and trans- 


planted to paper.’? They consist of highly idealistic aphorisms about the spiritual life. 











